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ABSTRACT 

Senate lesolution 1976-^230 directed the Council for 
Postsecondary Education to undertake a study of the role of the 
Northiiest Association of Schools and Colleges in the certification of 
postsecondary educational institutions operating in the State of 
Washington. The accroditation process was reviewed as it relates tot 
(1) the variety of postsecondary educational enterprises in the 
state; (2) the desirability of noneducation representatives in the 
accreditation process- (3) the effectiveness of accreditation as a 
meana to control consumer abuses; and (4) the relationship of 
accreditation to new and innovative programs. Legal issues regarding 
state and federal governments, accrediting agencieSf and the courts 
are reviewed in this report. Current issues and recomaendationa 
summarized include the iollowingi due process, confidentiality, - 
regionalism, representation, general education reguirement, candidate 
status, transfer of credit, nontraditional institutions, and consumer 
protection* (LBH) 
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INTjWDUmON 

Senate Rpsolutinri 1976-230 (Appendix A) directed the Council for Post- 
se-ondary Education to "undertake a study of the role of the Northwest 
Association of Schools and Colleges in the certification of postsecondary 
educational institutions operating in Washinqton." The Council was to review 
the accreditation process as it relates to: 

1) the variety of postsecondary educational enterprises operative 
in the state; 

2) the desirability of non-education representatives in the ac- 
creditation process; 

3) the effectiveness of accreditation as a means to control con- 
sumer abuses; 

4) the relationship of accreditation to new and innovative programs. 

The Council is to report its findings anu recommendations on these and 
related matters to the Senate Committee on Higher Education on or before 
December 1 , 1 976, 

The study of regional accreditation is an important component of the 
larqer matter of educational licensing/approval legislation, now under con- 
sideration by the Senate Research staff (SR-231). The current legislative 
concern with licensing/approval legislation is based on the perception that 
the state bears responsibility for the regulation of education and the pro- 
tection of educational consumers (students, employers, and the public). Un 
the national level the proper division of responsibirity in this area between 
federal authorities, the states, and the private accrediting bodies is a 
current concern of all parties to the issue. Thus, the study of regional 
accreditation will have two primary purposes: 

1) A statament of what regional accreditatian is, how 
it i% accomplished, and what it signifies. 

2) A determination for the State of Washington of the proper 
relationship of accreditation to other forms of educational 
authorization (existing and under consideration) In the state. 

This report presents the historical background of accreditation, de- 
scribes the Drocess as it relates to the Commission on Colleges of the 
Northwest Association of Schools and Coneqes, and presents a discussion 
of current issues with recommendations addressing them. 
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In sharp contrast to most European systems of education, which are 
nationally overseen by centralized ministries of education which exercise 
direct control over the universities and other units of the system, educa- 
tion in the Umted States has not been subject to federal requlation. 
Here institutions of education have been regarded as independent entities, 
each governed by a boards and within the general range of Constitutional 
prerogatives reserved to the States, In this regard , the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution has consistently been interpreted as a proscription 
against the federal government exercising control over education in any 
manner approaching the European model. 

This freedom for higher education has had mixed results. On the one 
hand, the almost complete institutional autonomy has lent a remarkable 
diversity and vitality to American higher education. On the other hand, 
"... this freedom has also permitted many institutions to offer programs 
of instruction for which they were Ill-prepared in personnel, in financial 
resources, or In physical facilities. By the end of the nineteenth century 
the result was a pronounced unevenness In academic quality, with many col- 
leges offering little more than advanced secondary school courses of study, 
and with the majority of the professional schools operated with attention 
being given more to the profits for the owners than to education of the 
students,"' (Selden, 1965) 

Although it seemed apparent In the early 1900*s that higher education 
In the United States was in some need of quality control and standardiza- 
tion, it was unclear who was to perform the task. The general public was 
not competent to undertake such judgment and the federal government, despite 
an attempt of the United States Bureau of Education to Issue a public classi- 
fication of colleges during President Taft's administration (and later during 
the Wilson administration) was limited primarily to Issuing reports. 

In the states, where both the constitutional and historical responsi- 
bility for education lay, the quality and sophistication of local govern- 
ment varied so dramatically that it appeared at that time that the only hope 
for maintaining standards was through self-regulation. 

To meet the social needs for Improved education while at the same time 
protecting high quality colleges and universities from competition from 
unqualified, or even dishonest institutions, associations of the colleges 
and agencies of the professions initiated the process of accreditation. 

Accreditation has been defined as: 

,,,the process by which an agency organization evaluates 
and recognizes a program of study or an Institution as 
meeting certain predetermined qualification or standards. 
It shall apply only to institutions and their programs of 
study or their services. (Selden, 1971) 



Although conditions 1n education in the 1870's, 1880's, and 1890 s 
were basically the same throughout the country, there was sufficient re= 
gional variation that different approaches were developed to meet two 
general problems: standardization and college admissions. 

Initially, a primary focus of the accreditation process was to improve 
communications between secondary schools and colleges, in an attempt to 
more carefully monitor the quality of higher learning. Subsequently, however, 
that issue has faded and presently accrediting agencies claim to be focusing 
on two major concerns: 

E ducational quality , defined and interpreted within the context 
^ of the- institution or program's statement of its own scope 

and purpose and compared with similar institutions and 

programs; and , 

Institutional integrity , that the institution or prograi,i is what 
~~" it says it is and does what it says it does, at a given 
point in time. 3 (COPA, 1975) 

It is further claimed that the accreditation process concerns itself 
with and promotes institutional self-study and peer evaluation .'* (COPA, 1975) 

Since their inception in the late 1800's, voluntary, nongovernmental, 
extralegal accrediting organizations have grown in number and Influence. 
Aside from state governmental accreditation which, in general, lacks over- 
all coordination*, there are two types of accrediting agencies. 

First, there are six regional associations of colleges and schools, 
each responsible through parallel commissions for accreditation of secondary 
schools and postsecondary Institutions. The latter include universities, 
four^year colleges, junior colleges, and separate specialized colleges such 
as theological schools and technical institutes. 

The second type of accrediting agency is called "professional" and is 
national (as opposed to regional) in operation. These agencies accredit 
programs (as opposed to institutions) In such fields as chemistry, dentistry, 
engineering, law, medicine, theology, and other professional programs (e.g., 
the ABA, AMA, SPE, and ADA). 

In 1975, the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) grew out of 
the fusion of the former Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of 
Higher Education (FRACHE) with the former National Commission on Accrediting 
(NCA) A national organization created to help coordinate nongovernmental 
accrediting activities, COPA has been said to be in the business of accrediting 
accrediting agencies. COPA recognizes nine postsecondary accrediting commissions 
of the six regional associations. These nine commissions evaluate and accredit 
approximately 2,400 colleges and universities in the United States. In 



*New York Board of Regents 1s the exception. 
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addition, COPA recognizes 36 speciaiuea or programmatic ^pruress lu.ia • / 
accrediting groups that accredit approximately 3,600 programs in 48 dis- 
ciplines or areas of postsecondary education.'^ (COPA, Balance Wheel) 

The 36 members of the COPA's board include 12 members designated by 
the regional commissions, eight by higher education associations, eight 
by agencies accrediting specialized schools and programs (including thre 
acrrediting proprietary schools), two by the Education Commission of the 
States, one by the Commissioner of Education,^ and five "public' members 
designated by the board itself.- (Orlans, 1975) 



NORTHWEST ASS OCIATI ON 

Thp Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools fomially came 
into existenca on April 5, 1917. The initial purpose of the Association, 
as stated in the original constitution, was "...to foster close cooperation 
between the secondary and higher schools of the Northwest, in the promotion 
of both their individual and common interests. "o (Stetson, 1971) 

At- that time, the Association's meinbership consisted of 25 secondary 
schools, eight higher Institutions and nine Individuals in the four North- 
west states (Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington). 

Today, both the purposes and the membership of the Association have 
changed substantially. The purposes of the organization as stated 1n the 
present constitution are: 

1) To advance the cause of education in the colleges and schools 

of the Northwest (i.e. within the states of Alaska, Idalio, Montana 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Washington) by taking over and carrying 
on in corporate form, the existing organization, activities, 
purposes, assets and liabilities of The Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, an unincorporated association, as 
formerly constituted. 

2) To develop educational policies and activities which will extend 
and improve educational opportunities and service. 

3) To develop criteria of evaluation which shall continuously 
stimulate, evaluate and accredit vital educational effort. 

4) To promote cooperative relationships among colleges and schools 
in order to attain these ends. 

5) To do all things convenient, necessary and proper to accomplish 

its purposes, as set forth in this Article. 9 (NASC Constitution. 1974) 

Accrediting was barely mentioned in the first constitution, but it was ap- 
parently recognized that accreditation would be a major activity by the 
Association and an important means of promoting cooperation In school improve- 
men t . 

At present, the Northwest Association accredits schools and colleges 
in seven states - Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. As of Janu&ry 1, 1976, there were 122 accredited postsecondary 
institutions and IS candidates* (including two of Washington's Vocational- 
Technical Institutes, see Appendix B) and 801 schools accredited by the 
Commission on Schools. 



*For discussion of candidacy, see p. 10. 
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A 1970 comparison of the six regional associat/ions gives several 
measures of relative size that are probably stilMpplicable. As shown 
in Table I, there is great variation in the size of the six regions. In 
terms of political subdivisions served, the smallest is the Western with 
two states (California and Hawaii) and one territory (Guam); the largest 
is North Central with 19 states. 

In terms of affiliated institutions of higher learning within its 
boundaries, the smallest as of July 1, 1970, is the Northwest with 115; 
the largest Is North Central with 697. 

In terms of square miles of United States territory, the smallest is 
New England with 66,000; the largest Is North Central with 1,350,000. 

In terms of population, the smallest Is Northwest with approximately 
8,400,000 (from 1969 estimated population figures); the Idrgest is North 
Centra! with approximately 67.300,000. (Puffer, 1970) 



The same source compares the records of the regiondl commissions 
on actions regarding evaluation tediii recommendations (Table 2). The 
distribution of examining team reports reviewed among the six regions 
shows that of the total of 950 1n the years reviewed. North Central 
had much the largest number (323 or 34% of the total load) and Northwest 
the smallest (69 or 7% of the total load). On a connission basis 
(rather than regional) the Accrediting Commission for Junior Colleges 
in the Western Region had the smallest load (61 or 6% of the total). 

In terms of the denial of inltidl accreditation, the Middle States 
commission led the group of seven commissions with nine percent, with 
the Accrediting Commission for Junior Colleges the lowest with tione. 
The average for all commissions was four per cent. 

In terms of denial of reaccreditatlon, the Southern commission was 
highest with six percent, with four other commissions reporting none. 
The average for all commissions was two per cent. 

Some additional evidence appears In line four of the tabl. Here 
Northwest leads with twenty-three percent of Its institutions L..ing 
put on notice for serious deficiencies, with New England taking no such 
action at all. On the average. eight per cent of the Institutions received 
such treatment. It might also be noted that the Accrediting Commission 
for Junior Colleges in the Western region, which denied no initial acci;edit 
tions or reaccredltations.gave serious war.iings to eighteen per cent of 
the institutions reviewed. 
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TABLE I 

NAME OP ASSOCIATION SIZE OP REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS - July I, 1970 

States Square PopuUtLon^^^ Affiliated Inatirations 



Middle States Association 
of G©1 leges and Secondary 


sCb) 


119,600 


45,000,000 


Accredited Manibers 353 

Correspondents 17 
Total, ^24 


New i^gland Association 
of Colleges & Secondary 
SohQols 


6 


66,600 


11,500,000 


Accredited Members ISO 
a, C. A»s 32 
Correppondenta 5 


Nyrth Central Association 
of Colleges & Secondary 
SchoQls 




1,350,000 


67,300,000 


Accredited Members 570 
SpG* A*s 51 
Corrsspondents 76 

Total. 697 , _ 


Northwest AasQCiation of 
Secondan^ k Higher 
School s 


7 


1,177,700 


8,400,000 


Acaradited M^bers 97 
BL. C. A*s 14 
Arreipondents 4 
totals* 115 


Southern Association 
of Gollegas k Schools 




739,700 


51,100,000 


Accredited Ifembers 517 
A*a 14 

Correspondents 81 
Total 612 


Western Asioclation 
of Schools U Collages 


2(£) 


165(300 


20,500,000 

- 


Accredited Itoibers 194 
a. C* A'a 12 
GorrBSpondents 12 
Total*. 218 



Ca> 1969 estiaated population f iguras 

(b) Also the District of Colimbiag Panama tonal Zone, Puerto alco. Virgin lal^da and 

one institution in Franca 
Cc) R. C. As is a Raeopii^ed Qandidate for AccraditatiDn 
Cd) Also one institution iM Franca 
(a) Also two Institutions in Mexico 
Cf) Also the Teirritory o£ Guam 

SOURCE^ Clyde E. Puffer. Regional Accreditation of Insti tutions of Higher Education, 
FRACHE, 19707 p. 138. -in 
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TABLE n 

Connnlsslon Aotton (or Executiva Board Asbicm) 

On ExaMning Team Reeommendations , , ., 

1966-67 to 1968^9 ' 
number and ( percent ) 



.s. 



i;,E. 



N.C, 



N.W, 



WastaTO 
AGJC ACSCUtOTAl 



1 . Numbei' of Examining Team reports reviewed 
during period 1 966-6? to 1968-69 



28 
00^ 



80 
(100) 



323 
(TOO) 



69 
(100) 



212 
(100 



2. Number of Institutions denied initial 
aocredltation 



n 

9) 



3 
(4) 



8 
(2) 



(3) 



it 
(8) 



3, Number of institutions denied reacdreditatlm 



0 
(0) 



0 

(0) 



(1) 



1 

(1) 



19 

(5) 



U, NunOser of instttutiCTis warned^ placed on 
probation or oUioims© put on notie© for 
serious difiolmciei 



(4) 



0 

(0) 



30 

(9) 



16 

(23) 



1 1 

(5) 



5, Nffliiber of Bcamning Team recoiimendatiais 

accaptea witjiout chanie by the Conoission* 



13 
88) 



68 
(85) 



186 
(58) 



57 
(83) 



203 
(96) 



6g Mumbsr of teamdntog Taatn recOTmendatlQni 
' ohangad by th© Gomission which could be 
omeidersd more fairorabla to the jjastitution 



(2) 



3 

(4) 



36 
(11) 



5 
(7) 



9 
(4) 



7, Number of Efflminirig Tean reconmandfttlms 
changed by the Commission which oould be 
considered loss favorable to the institution 



13 
10) 



9 

(11) 



91 
(28) 



7 

(10 



61 
100 



77 

100) 



0) 



2 
(3) 



, D 

(0) 



0 

(0) 



11 

(18 



3 
(4) 



SI 

(84 



65 

(84) 



k 
(7) 



) (0) 



8, Nvmbsr of Institutions that appealed a 
ConBtdssion acU.on 



0 0 
(0) (0) 



6 
(2) 



0 
(0) 



0 
(0) 



(10 



0 

(0 



H.S> Middle states Association of aolleias Mid Secondary Schools 
N.l." New England Assoclatlai of Colleges md 'Secondary Schools 
N.C- North Central Association of Colleges and SecondaiT Schools 
H.W.- Northwest Association of SecondajT and Higher Schools 
S. - Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Western ■Western Association of Schools and Colleges s 

■ ACJC Is Accrediting Commission for Jtmlor Colleges 

ACSCU is Accrediting Commission for Senior OollegBs aid tJni'rorslties 
Wot North Central and Southem the actions apply to the Btesutlve Board and the 
Standing Coimd.tbee respectively rather ttan to the Coflmdsaion, 



Smn'i't' 



Clyilu t 
Educatli 



Piif fur , Rey i oij£LA:'rn;fjiii!J^-^^.ijl^-^^^^°"^ °^ Higher 
1, FRACHeT 1970, p. 143=44. 



950;, 
(100) 



(4) 



17 

(2). 

76 
(8) 



7U3 
(78) 



7 

(9) 



66 
(7) 



5 

(6) 



131 
(14) 



0 

(0) 



6 
(1) 
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From Table 2 it may be concluded that there are notabl e differences 
in the decision-making among the seven commissions and six regions. Some 
have fewer denials and more Warnings; some the opposite. Moreover, the 
percentages undoubtedly change from year to year as a different mix of 
institutions comes along. But it can be pointed out that on a nation-wide 
basis and during the years under review, six percent of the institutions 
reviewed failed to be added to or to remain on the accredited list. 

Lines six and seven of Table 2 show the direction of the modiflcatioris 
in team recommendations made by the seven conmissions. Only two of the 
seven commissions made evaluation team recommendations more favorable 
a greater number of times than they made them less favorable-, these were 
the Southern and the Accrediting Commission for Senior Col leges and 
Universities In the Western Region. The tables show that Southern made 
none of the team recoimendations less favorable to the institution. 

Of the five commissions that ruled less favorable than team recom- 
mendations more often than they ruled more favorable. North Central leads 
the list with twenty-eight percent, which is double that of the next 
highest - Middle States - and almost triple that of New England, Northwest, 
and Accrediting Comnlssion for Junior Colleges of Western.* 

Like the other regional accrediting agencies, the Northwest Association 
retains two Internal "commissions", the Conmisslon on Schools and the Gommis- 
sion on Col leges.** The concern here Is with the Commission on Colleges. 

This Commission consists of twenty-three members pi usr a chairman and 
executive director who are ex-officio . All the elected comnlss loners serve 
on a three year voluntary (without compensation) basis. The commission 
is scheduled to meet only twice a year, while its day-to-day administrative 
tasks are performed by the executive diriector, who serves at the pleasure 
of the commission. 

Institutional accreditation at the postsecondary level is a means used 
by regional accrediting cortmissions for purposes of: 

1) fostering excellence in postsecondary education through the 
development of criteria and guidelines for assessing educational 
effectiveness; 

2) encouraging Institutional improvement of educational endeavors 
through continuous self-study and evaluation; 

3) assuring the educational community, the general public, and other 
agencies or organizations that an institution has clearly defined 
and appropriate educational objectives, has established conditions 



*The foregoing discussion of Table 2 Is a verbatim recitation of elements 
from the analysis 1n the source. 

**The Western Association maintains three commissions with separate commission 
for junior/community colleges and for senior institutions. 
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under which their achievement can reasonably be expected, appears 
in fact to be accomplishing them substantially, and is so 
organized, staffed, and supported that it can be expected to 
continue to do so; 

4) providing counsel and assistance to established and developing 
institutions; 

5) protecting institutions against encroachments which might jeo par- 

dize their nducational effectiveness or academic freedom. (NASC, ly/b; 

Traditionally, the Comnisslon has considered for accreditation non- 
profit public and independent baccalaureate institutions and community 
colleges. In 1974 in answer to the question, "Are for-profit or propr-e- 
tary programs or schools now eligible for accreditation", the Northwest 
Commission replied, "Yes, in certain circumstances." However, to date, 
no such Institution 1s accredited by Northwest.* One proprietary institu- 
tion in Oregon recently made application for candidate status and an 
evaluation visit was made in October, 1976. 

There are several stages through which an institution must 
pass before it acquires accreditation status. First, it must gain 
initial recognition as a Candidate for Accreditation. Applicants for 
candidacy may or may not be fully operative. "While candidacy does not 
assure accreditation, it is a status of affil iatioj_ which indicates that 
an institution has achieved initial recognition and is progressing toward 
accreditation... the institution must provide evidence of sound planning, 
the resources to implement these plans, and appear^ Jo have fhe potential . 
for attaining its goals within a reasonable time. "'MNASC, 197b) (emphasis added) 

To be considered for Candidate for Accreditation status the applicant 
organization must be a postsecondary educational institution with the 
following characteristics: 

1) Have a charter and/or formal authority from the appropriate 
governmental agency to award a certificate, diploma or degree. 

2) Have a governing board which includes representation reflecting 
the public interest. 

3) Have employed a chief administrative officer. 

4) Offer, or plan to offer, one or more educational programs of 
at least one academic year in length or the equivalent at the 
post-secondary level, with clearly defined and published educa- 
tional objectives as well as a clear statement of its means for 
achieving them. 



♦Orlans, 1973. 
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5) Include general education at the postsecondary level as a pre- 
requisite to or an essential element in its principal educational 
program, 

6) Have admission policies compatible with its .stated objectives, 

7) Have developed a preliminary survey or evidence of basic planning 
for the development of the Institution, 

8) Have established an adequate financial base of funding commitments 
and have available a summary of Its latest audited financial 
statement. , 

Thp institution prepares a self-studv. This ana 1 ys 1 s shoul d 
show how well the Institution is organized, staffed and supported to accom- 
plish the purposes It seeks to serve. When completed, f1 ve copies of the 
self-study report together With supporting documents, a letter requesting 
an evaluation, and a $50 filing fee are mailed to the executive director. 
If the report indicates that an institution is eligible and ready for a 
candidate visit, an evaluation by a committee of two or more persgns is 
scheduled* The charge for the evaluation is $225 per evaluatorJ^ (NASC, 1975) 

On the basis of the evaluation team's report to the Commission on 
Colleges, a decision 1s made at the summer or annual meeting concerning the 
candidacy status of the Institution* If candidacy is granted. In the 
Commission's viewi 

1) the insfitution *s organization, structure, and staffing are accept- 
able for its stage of development, 

2) Its sponsors are committed to supplying its needs and are able 
to do so, 

3) Its governing board is functioning properly, and 

14 

4) its instructional programs and financial plans are well designed* 

Institutions recognized as Candidates for Accreditation are required to: 

1) File an annual report with the Commission office. This annual 
report should contain: 

a. current statistical information; 

b. developments in the areas of concern previously noted by the 
Comm1ss1^r|^or^Hts representatives; 

c. commentary on new programs, future plans, and other develop- 
ments bearing on its educational effectiveness. 
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2) Have an on-site visit every two years* The evaluation team 
prepares a report for the institution to be considered by the 
Coirolssion. 

Consultants are available to assist institutions as they progress toward 
regional accreditation. 

Candidate for Accreditation status is limited to a maximum of six (6) 
years, provided that the annual institutional reports and the biennial evalu- 
ation reports indicate that the Institution Is progressing satisfactorily 
toward regional accreditation. The Commission reserves the right to remove 
an institution from the list of Candidates Jor Accreditation after due 
notice. 

A Candidate for Accreditation may apply for accreditation at any time 
within the six (6) year period after consultation with the Commission. If 
an institution does not achieve accreditation within the six (6) year period. 
It will be dropped from the list of Candidates for Accreditation and must 
wait two (2) years before reapplying for said status or applying for accred- 
itation. t6 

Accreditation (as distinguished from candidacy) is a status which 
Indicates that an institution is offering Its students on a satisfactory 
level the educational opportunities Implied in Its objectives. To be 
considered for accreditation the applicant organization must be a post- 
secondary educational institution with the following characteristics: 

1) Haye a charter and/ or formal authority from the appropriate 
governmental agency to award a certificate^ diploma or degree* 

2) Have a governing board which Includes representation reflecting 
the public interest, 

3) Offer one or more educational programs of at least one academic 
year in length or the equivalent at the postsecondary level, with 
clearly defined and published educational objectives as well as 

a clear statement of its means for achieving them/ 

4) Include general education at the postsecondary level as a pre- 
requisite to or an essential element in its principal educational 
programs, 

5) Have admission policies compatible with its stated objectives, 

6) Publish and make available to the public a summary of its latest 
audited financial statement which Indicates fiscal resources 
adequate to support Its offerings, 

7) Have ^completed a major portion of at least one cycle of its. prin- 
cipal programs prior to an on-site evaluation. 
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8) Submit an institutional self-study. (NASC, 1975) 



The evaluation process periodically and jointly conducted by the 
institution and the Commission may take a number of forms, but regardles*s 
of the particular form employed, it includes the following steps: 

1) The institution analyzes itself through a self- study t 

2) Professional coneagues from other campuses study the institutional 
analysis report, visit the campus as an evaluation cormittee^ and 
prepare a written team report. 

3) The president of the Institution is given an opportunity to respond 
to the evaluation committee's written report before the final 
draft is prepared. 

4) The Commission on Colleges reviews the institutional self-study, 
the evaluation committee's written report, interviews the evalua- 
tion committee chairman and the president of the institution, and 
takes action on the basis of information gained. 

5) The institution continues to consider and aa^ on the results of 
its own self-study and the advice received, (NASC, 1975) 

Members of an evaluation committee function as friendly consultants 
as well as critics. The purpose is to produce a committee report which will 
be useful to the institution and to the Commission which must make a decision 
on accreditation. 

A Northwest evaluation committee usually has five to fifteen members^ 
the number depending on the nature of the institution and its programs. 
Every principal instructional area must be examined. The evaluators are 
assigned from accredited higher institutions of the Northwest and possibly 
other regions. Some of the evaluators^ come from institutions like the one 
to be visited, A majority of the members are from outside the state of the 
college to be evaluated. 

The committee chairman Is assigned by the Commission more than a year 
prior to the evaluation. He Is normally a present or former member of the 
Commission. Committee members are assigned through the office of the ^ 
executive director. The Institution is provided a roster of the committee 
at least one month prior to che date of the evaluation. 

Committee evaluation dates are arranged by the office of the executive 
director through the institutional presidents, normally two years or more 
in advance, and are confirmed by the Commission. A concerted effort is 
made to arrange dates most suitable to the institution; however, compromises 
are sometimes necessary. Two or more evaluations are not usually scheduled 
concurrently. Also, the dates must allow sufficient time for the committee 
report to be prepared for the summer or annual meeting of the Commission 
in late June and early December. Evaluations in May and November will 
usually have to be considered by the Corrinlsslon in December and June, 
respectively. 
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At the conclusion of the (usuany three-day) on-campus evalufition, each 
evaluator provides the committee chairman with a report for his or her area 
of responsibility* The report follows the outline of the institution's 
self-study,> The committee chairman is responsible for editing the individual 
reports and publishing a confidential committee report for "the Commission* 
When the chairman finishes the first draft of the committee report he sends 
a copy to the chief administrator of the Institution for factual correction 
and whatever other suggestions he cares to make. The committee chairman, 
of course^ has final authority for the content of the report. 

Prior to the summer or annual meeting, depending on the time of the 
evaluation, the report Is duplicated and distributed to the chief administrator, 
to committee memberSs and to members of the Commission, The report does not 
contain a recommendation on accrGditation* This confidential reconmendatlon 
is made by the coninittee chairman when he appears before the Cormisslon. 

The committee report Is considered confidential No outsider is given 
access to It through the committee members ^ the Commission, or the office 
of the executive director. The chief administrator of the institution is 
provided with twenty-five to fifty copies of the report. expected 
that he will make wide internal circulation of the report, (NASC^ 1975) 

The chief administrator 1s given an opportunity to react to the report 
when he appears before the Commission. 

Possible Corrmission actions include: 

Accreditation of New Members . New members are not accredited for a 
specific number of years* Normallyj a new member Is to conduct a self-study 
and be re-evaluated by a full committee during the fifth year after initial 
accreditation, and is to submit a progress report during the third year. 
If, 1n the Commission's judgment, a new institution is not ready for member- 
ship* it might defer a decision for a year or two pending further reports 
on specific matters or a visit by a small committee, or both, or it might 
deny accreditation for the present. 

Reaffirmation of Accreditation * Continuing members are not accredited 
permahentTy or for adefinite number of years* Accreditation must be re- 
affirmed periodical ly, 'Eyery Institution 1s to-conduct a self-study and 
be visited by a full evaluation committee every ten years; every five years 
each Institution 1s to prepare an Interim report and be visited by one or 
more representatives of the Commission, At the time of reaffirmation, the 
Commission may request an institution to submit additional reports at specified 
times or to receive a visit from a small committee or both. If the Commission 
believes It must do so, it may recornmend revocation of membership to the 
delegate assembly of the Association. 

Emergency Circumstances . In situations of crisis, when the Coimission 
judges that an insfitutlon is in real danger of being unable to fulfill its 
purposes, the Commission reserves the right to request that an institution 
receive an evaluation committee.. If, in such a case, an institution should 
refuse the request, it will be asked to showgcause why the Commission should 
not recomniend revocation of its membership. (NASC, 1975) 
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Requests for reconsideration of decisions by a Cormission or the 
Association must be filed with the President of the Association within 
thirty (30) days following the meeting at which the decisions were made 
and must represent official action of the governing bodies of the institu- 
tions concerned. The basis for such requests for reconsideration must 
be alleged bias, Injustice, departure from established procedures, or 
factual error of sufficient magnitude to warrant reconsideration of the 
decision. The allegations must be supported by a short and plain state- 
ment of the specific grounds upon which reconsideration 1s requested, 
with the reasons for each such grounds, and any other relevant statements 
or documents which the applicant desires to Include In its request* 

In handling properly filed requests for reconsiderc tion of decisions, 
the President of the Association either appoints .a special Board of Review 
or remands the controversy to the appropriate Commission or Association 
(Board of Trustees) for further consideration. Any judgment thus 
rendered 1s final 

k special Board of Review appointed by the President of the Association 
consists of five (5) members. Where the appeal 1s from a post-secondary 
institution, at least three (3) members of the Board of Review must be 
from the field of higher education. Where the appeal is from a secondary 
school 5 at least three (3) of the members must be from the field of 
secondary education. No member of the Board of Review may be a current 
member of a Commission, or the Board of Trustees of the Association, nor 
shall have served on evaluation teams to the institution being reconsidered. 
The Board of Review so appointed elects its own Chairman and acts by at 
least a majority of its members. 

In carrying out its duties, the Board of Review: 

1) sets the date, time, and place of the meeting to consider an 
appeal at least twenty (20) days in advance and so notifies the 
parties concerned In writing; 

2) provides for a hearing of the applicant if so requested in the 
appeal % 

3) considers the allegations of bias, injustice, departure from 
established procedure, or factual error of sufficient magnitude 
to warrant reconsideration; 

4) studies the evidence submitted in writing by the institution in 
support of its allegations; 

5) considers the report of the evaluating team, the Institution- s 
response, and other supporting statements and documents; 

6) compares the stated policies and procedures of the Commission and 
Association with the procedures *f oil owed in considering the insti- 
tution; 

7) prepares a report of the meeting of the Board of Review, including 
a final judgment of the Board, within ten (10) days after the 

end of the meeting; 
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8) forwards the record to the President of the Assoclationi including 

a report of the meeting of the Board of Review, the appeal filed 

by the applicants and other relevant statements and documents^ 
considered by the Board • 

If the request for reconsideration includes a request for a hearing, the 
Board of Review and applicant may be advised and represented by such persons 
as each may choose. Only one representative may speak for the applicant. 
The course of the hearing is controlled by the Chairman of the Board of 
Review. ^ The Chairman may limit the testimony of witnesses. Reasonable 
questioning or cross-examination of a witness may be afforded the applicant, 
and the members of the Board of Review may ask such questions as they deem 
relevant.^ Unless otherwise ordered by the Board of Review, hearings last 
no more than one day* 

The decision of the Board of Revlerat the conclusion of its meeting 
either sustains the decision of the Commission or Association, grants the 
application of the Institution, or remands the case to the appropriate 
Commission with instructions for an institutional self-study and committee 
re-evaluation* In case of the latter decision, the status of the applicant 
is continued until the re-evaluation has been completed and a decision 
reached through prescribed procedures. 

When deemed appropriate, the President of the Association remands 
the controversy, to the appropriate Commission or Association (Board of 
Trustees) for further consideration. ^ In carrying out its review responsi- 
bility, the Commission or Association (Board of Trustees) follows the 
same procedures as outlined above for a special Board of Review, 
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LEGAL ISSUES 



When the American method for controlling quality in education was con- 
celveds the issues were fundamentally simple and clear cut--the academic 
community needed to protect itself from competition from unqualified and 
even dishonest educational institutions. The future of education for decades 
to come was one of massive expansion and growths and feducators wanted to 
assure the American public (and European educational institutions as well) 
that they could provide high quality education with minimal regulation. 

The literature on the subject of accreditation 1s generally supportive 
of the retention and in some cases strengthening of regional and profes- 
sional accreditation. Though most cormentators on the subject are educa- 
tors themselves and thus not totally without interest in the issue^ many 
non-institutional writers warn against "undue" interference from state and 
federal governments. The fundamental rationale for these warnings is the 
fear that such Interference would Jeopardize the local control traditionally 
granted to educational institutions* 

Between 1885, when the first private accrediting agency was established, 
and today, "...the educational enterprise rroved from the periphery to the 
center of national consciousness and in the process some of the fundamental 
assumptions and methods of operations have been shaken to the core*"^- 
(Boyer, 1973) 

Education has become the largest Industry in Amer1ca,21 The growth in 
the cost, size and complexity of the educational enterprise, has led many 
thoughtful observers to re-evaluate traditional governing structures. The ^ 
issue of accreditation is a crucial one for, as William Selden asserts, 
"In the United States, accreditation is the primary method by which higher 
education provides Its own self-governance." 

Concerns about accreditation appear to be centered around what future 
roles several key actors will play in the accreditation process. These 
actors are the federal government, state government, accrediting agencies 
and, more recently, the courts. ......--.^ 

Federal Government 

Constitutionally, education is a state responsibility, and, therefore, 
the federal role has traditionally been limited. What part the federal 
government does play in educational policy stems from its funding 
powers. The development of any national policy toward education has generally 
been discouraged by the public, and more specifically, by the academic 
community Itself. 

There is no federal agency which has the power to directly regulate 
accrediting agencies. However, some indirect regulatory power has been 
obtained through provisions in federal ald-to-educatlon statutes. And more 
recently, federal antitrust laws pose the potential of additional Indirect 
regulatory power* 22 (Kaplin and Hunter, 1966) 
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The federal government has expressed its concern with accreditation 
by "purse string controls" extended to the Office of Education. Currently, 
the Commissioner of Education has two ma.lor methods of Indirectly regulating 
accrediting agencies. 

First, the Veteran's Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 authorized 
the Commissioner zo .publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies and associations which are determined to be reliable authority as 
to the quality of training offered by an educational insti tution, , • 
Criteria and procedures for recognizing accrediting agencies are published 
in the Federal Register. Since grants of federal funds usually depend in 
part upon the accredited status of the institution, and since the law states 
that accreditation must come from an agency recognized by the Commissioner, 
that recognition is important to the associations and the Commissioner's 
power over them could be significant. 

Second, the Commissioner does have limited power directly to recognize 
schools for purposes of federal aid eligibility* Although to date, the federal 
government has hesitated to engage 1n rating school s*^ this is changing. 
The Commissioner does have the power to set standards if there is no recog- 
nized agency to accredit schools In a particular category. Further, if 
an applicant for federal aid is not accredited but there 1s a recognized 
agency in the field, the Commissioner can deen it accredited for purposes 
of federal grants If it is determined that there is "satisfactory assurance" 
that a school will meet the agency's accreditation standards "within a 
reasonable time." ^3 (Kaplin and Hunter, 1966) 

The relationship between the accrediting agencies and the federal 
government has been* as a rule, cooperative. Despite some conflict re- 
sulting from the HEW report on accrediting (the Newman Task Force), which 
harshly criticized reliability of regional and professional accrediting 
groups, the federal government and the Office of Education rely heavily 
on private accrediting agencies^ The federal statutes expl^c^itly make 
accreditation by private agencies a foremost standard 'In ideritifylhg^ 
schools eligible for federal grants. Even when the Commissioner deems 
a school to be accredited by virtue of satisfactory progress^ the standards 
of the accrediting body, not those of the Conmissloner, provide the measure 
of progress. And in many instances, statutes explicitly require that an 
institution shall be deemed accredited only "after consultation with the 
appropriate accreditation body or bodies," 

In general "1t appears that the power to recognize Accreditation, 
bestowed on the Commissioner by virtue of these statutes, was not intended 
to be used as a regulatory device, but rather as a necessary aspect of the 
implementation of federal programs," 24 (Kaplin and Hunter, 1966) 

State Government 

The literature on educational accreditation has not,, as a rule, con- 
centrated on the state';S role in the accreditation process. Generally, 



nhere was an attempt by the Office of Education in the early 1900's to 
release a list of classified colleges. President Taft, and later President 
Wilson, refused to release the list. 
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the literature attempts to dismiss increased state government activity on 
several grounds; 

—fifty states mean many diverse standards, it would be "unfair" 
to require schools irt one state to meet standards from which 
schools in another state are exe 



-since states, like federal officials, dare not draw quality 
distinctions among educational institutions, lists of eligible 
institutions would be coterminous with the number legally 
authorized to operate in the state. 

—since state governments already fix budgets, coordinate programs, 
and have other controls, further involvatient would mean excess 
power." 

—government agencies would "go by the book" and Impose common 
rules regardless of the nature and circumstances of individual 
schools." (Orlans, 1975) 

Despite these and other criticisms and arguments for keeping state 
government out of the accreditation process, the state's interest in 
accreditation cannot be ignoidd. 

Like the federal government, state governments' have come to rely 
heavily on the accreditation status of an institution 1n determimng engi- 
bility for public funds. While most public institutions of higher education 
are eligible for some state funds whether they are accredited or not, « 
the state is dependent upon the accreditation process for numerous other 
purposes. In the State of Washington, students to be eligible^for certain 
financial aid' programs must attend a "...public or private college, uni- 
versity or community college in the State of Washington which is accredited 
.by~the.-Nor^thwestassociation_of„Secondary and ^lilgh 
public vocational-technical institute in the State of Washington. 
(RCW 28B.10.802) 

Dependence on accreditation (Institutional and specialized) is not 
limited to legislation directly linked to education. There are statutes 
relating to the qualifications of the Director of Highways,^/ supervision 
of practical nurse education.ZS and numerous statutes referring to 
qualifications for state licensure in such areas as nursing homes" 
and pharmacy, 30 

Thus, as with the federal government, state governments depend 
a great deal upon accreditation. While the future role of the state m 
accreditation is undetermined, it should be pointed out that the 
states appear to have three primary methods of controlling, if they 
choose, accreditation activities carried on within their borders: 
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—indirect regulation through compet1tfon-=the establishment of 
state (public) accrediting agencies^* 

"direct regulation through legislation specifically aimed at 
private accrediting agencless** 

^-regulation through use of statutes applicable to corporations 
and associations in general .***31 (Kaplin and Hunter, 1966) 

Congress* delegation to private associations of the authority in- 
directly to control participation in federal programs and access to federal 
funds has been questioned. 

The delegation of legislative power to private associations 
without regard to statutory standards raises serious questions 
both of constitutionality' and public policy. In Schecter 
Poultry Corp. vs. United States (295 U.S> 495) the Supreme 
Court held title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
to be unconstitutional because it delegated legislative power 
to the Prtsldent * without standard or rule, to be dealt with 
as he pleased.' In a concurring opinion* Justice Cardozo 
characterized the delegated power as 'unconfined and vagrant.* 

Congress clearly has not prescribed a standard or test to 
guide and control recognized accrediting agencies In the 
exercise of their discretion. The statutes employ the 
term accreditation as if 1t had a precise^ commonly under- 
stood meaning* The prescribed standards apply only to the 
recognition of accrediting agencies * not to standards of 
accreditation. Each association has been left with un- 
restricted authority to prescribe standards. These differ 
from one association to another and may be remotely related 
to the statutory objective of 'assuring the qua! Uy of 
' - 1 raining : • 32 ^ (d r 1 an s r 1 9 75 ) ^ -^^^ ^ ^ ^. ^ 

To the degree that the state has made participation (e.g., in student 
aid programs and professional licensing) contingent upon "accreditation" 
the same question of delegation applies. 



present. New York is the only state which has Instituted comprehensive 
regulation of educational quality (dating from 1784), 

**The extent to which this can be done depends upon the public status of 
the agencies, see p, 23, 

**nhe Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges is incorporated as 
a Washington corporation. 
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Although accrediting agencies have greatly increased in importance in 
recent years^ their legal position remains ambiguous. Such ambiguity poses 
several potentital problems for the future of accreditation as 1t is pre- 
ently structured. 

The educational accrediting agencies are private, nonprofit, voluntary 
associations. However, although they occupy a loosely defined legal cate- 
gory which covers voluntary organizations In general, these agencies appear 
to have certain characteristics beyond the scope of general association law, 
and that law is too broad to be determinative of the^extent to which ac-. 
crediting agencies can be supervised by the courts. While most educational 
accrediting agencies are incorporated, which helps clarify their legal status, 
there are many unresolved legal issues. 

There are several considerations to take into account when discussing 
the future role of accrediting agencies. First, because of the public^con- 
cern for consumer protection and reliance upon accreditation, accred1||ng 
agencies have come to be regarded as quasl-^publ 1c In their functions.^ 
Thus, although the autonomy of these agencies has bean respected 1n the 
past, the public service functions they have assumed may dispose the courts 
to interfere in their affairs where they would not with those of other 
private associations. 

Second, society has come to rely on accreditation as a means of judging 
the quality of education. Employers, schools, and especially state licensing 
authorities now depend heavily upon accreditation. Accrediting agencies, by 
providing lists of approved schools, assume the state-delegated function of 
formulating licensing standards. Becauserof the public reliance, and be- 
cause of policies and actions of national accrediting assoc1at1ons--which 
have reduced the number of accrediting agencies so that normally only one 
agency is recbghiz^^ In each region or profession—accreditation '1s ak 
to monopoly power. Thus, the accrediting agency is not truly a "voluntary" 
association since accreditation 1s a virtual necessity for the successful 
operation of a school. ^5 (Kaplin and Hunter, 1966) 

Finally, although as alrule only public bodies are in the purview of 
the fourteenth amendment ("due process" "equal protection" amendment), 
accrediting agencies may comprise an exception. If an otherwise private ; 
organization is performing a public (quasi-governmental) function or a 
private organization pursuing purely private activities derives a major 
source of power and control from the state, due process requirements may apply 

The Courts 

The list of court tests of regional accreditation decisions is short 
and mostly recent. Only three lawsuits have been brought against regional 
accrediting associations in American history. The first legal action 
against a regional association was brought in 1938 by the State of North 
Dakota against the North Central Association. North Dakota Agricultural 
College had been dropped from membership because its president and seven 
senior staff members had been rempved without stated cause or hearing. 
The state lost. nn 



Tht second case was brought by Parsons College in 1967, which also 
had been disaccredited by North Central Association. The college lost. 
Both cases concerned expulsion, institutions seeking an Injunction in the 
federal courts to block disaccreditation. The third case 1s that of 
Marjorie Webster College against Middle St|tes, a case of prior exclusion 
from the process of accreditation Itself. (Koerner, 1970) 

Marjorie Webster College is a two-year proprietary (prof1t-ma king) 
school established in the 1920's In Washington, D.C. In 1946 the col- 
lege was evaluated by the District of Columbia Board of Education and 
"accredited" as a junior college authorized to grant the Associate of 
Arts degree. With some 500 students from all sections of the country 
working in seven areas (liberal arts, merchandising, fine and commencal 
art, speech-drama and radio-TV, physical education, secretarial science, 
and kindergarten education), the college has awarded more than 2,000 
associate degrees. 

As a corporation organized for profit, Marjorie Webster Is controlled 
by a Board of Directors. All five members of the board are members of the 
Webster family and several work full time as administrative officers of 
the college. All stock In the corporation Is held by the family, and 
directors collectively fix their own compensation which In 1969 came to 
over $100,000. 37 (Koerner, 1970) 

The college had attempted to seek evaluation by the Middle States Associ 
ation, but the agency had refused based upon the policy that they would 
accept applications only from "a nonprofit institution with a governing 
board representing the public Interest", The college filed a lawsuit In 
June, 1966, asking that the court order the association to accept its 
application and evaluate the college. 

The proprietary college based Its suit upon three arguments. First, 
Marjorie Webster asserted that the agency's rejection of its application 
hindered the operation of the college to the extent that It created a 
restraint of trade under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Underlying this argu- 
ment were the premises that the college's activities constituted "trade 
or commerce", the "trade" was being restrained , .ack of accreditation, 
and the argument for the restraint - the non-prorit criterion - was 
unreasonable. 

The second argument was based upon an emtrging principle of common 
law. Under such a principle, if a private association operating in an 
area of vital public concern, enjoys a sort of pionppoly power, said 
association must exercise this power in the pub ^c interest. 
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• Finally, the college turned to the Constitution of the United States, 
asserting that accreditation is a "quasi -governmental function" and that 
Middle States, when engaging in this function, is subject to the restraints 
of the Constitution - 1n particular the due process clause. This argument 
was based primarily on the role that accrediting agencies play in tho 
distribution of funds under the federal aid-to-education statutp^ . Kanlan, 1971 ) 

The trial court, the United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, upheld all of Marjorle Webster's arguments, issuing it's 
opinion in July, 1969, In June, 1970, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit reversed the District Court's 
decision. Yet, despite the reversal, the case was of major significance. 
In both previous instances when accrediting agencies were taken to court 
(North Dakota and Parsons) the traditional judicial reluctance to inter- 
fere with the freedom of private organizations to select or reject members 
prevailed, this was not true of the District Court decision. 

It is Important to realize that although the court of appeals overturned 
the district court'srulings, it did not reject any of the underlying legal 
principles . For the first time, the cormon law "monopoly" theory has been 
held~to~apply to accrediting agencies. Accrediting agencies have been 
termed quasi -governmental organizations ^ limited by the. Constitution, and 
even the anti -trust laws may have a narrow use In situations where an 
accrediting decision may have been prompted by "commercial motives." 

,,,the history of the case suggests that the standards by which higher 
education Is governed may come under increasing scrutiny by the courts, 
as well as by the educational comnunlty itself. The extensive 
litigation and the public debate it fostered have brought some of the 
searching questions of governance to the fore. While their solution 
is a matter initially and primarily for the accrediting agencies them- 
selves, ,, .the courts nevertheless can play an important role when 
alleged solutions, or their-lack, subject institutions or the^Dublic 
to arbitrary and unreasonable exercises of accrediting power, (Kaplin, 1971). 
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<;iiMMflPV HP rilRRFNT ISSUES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The first draft of this report was circulated for review in early 
October. Copies of the report with a request for comments were sent 
to each public postsecondary institution, each private accredited insti- 
tution, representatives of proprietary vocational education, all candi- 
'date schools, and state agency personnel charged with education approvals, 
chartering, or registration. Beyond this, representatives of the various 
segments with immediate experience in accreditation were interviewed on 
current issues according to the structured format presented as Appendix h. 
The response of the Washington Friends of Higher Education is included as 
Appendix G. The results of this review process are reflected in the 
recommendations addressing the current issues in accreditation. 



Due Process 

The legal remedies available to an institution which alleges to have 
been denied accreditation arbitrarily are uncertain. Recently, in the 
interest of avoiding litigation, more attention has been paid to due 
process pr ocedures to be observed by accrediting agencies in either denying 
an institution/program accreditation or withdrawing accreditation status. 
This issue may become particularly important if the courts begin to apply 
the fourteenth amendment to accrediting procedures.* 

There are some "due process" procedures In existence. Through the 
Commilsfoner's RecognitioS Procedures for National Accrediting odi« and 
State Agencies {published 1n the Federal Register) , the Off ce of Education 
requires that the accrediting agency assure due process in its accrediting 
procedures, as demonstrated in part by ; 



1) Affording initial evaluation of the institutions or programs 
only when the chief executive officer of the institution applies 
for accreditation of the institution or any of its programs; 

2) providing for adequate discussion during an on-site visit between 
the visiting team and the faculty, administrative staff, students, 
and other appropriate persons; 



*See p. 21 (section on the courts), 
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3) Furnishing, as a result of an evaluation visit, a written report 
to the Institution or program commenting on areas of strengths, 
areas needing Improvement and, when appropriate, suggesting 
means of Improvement and Including specific areas^ if any, where 
the Institution or program may not be in compliance with the 
agency's standards; 

4) Providing the chief executive officer of the institution or 
program with an opportunity to comment upon the written report 
and to file supplemental materials pertinent to the facts and 
conclusions in the written report of the visiting team before 
the accrediting agency or association takes action on the 
report^ 

5) Evaluating^ when appropriate, the report of the visiting team 

In the presence of a member of the team, preferably the chairman; 

6) Providing for the withdrawal of accreditation only for cause, 
after review, or when the Institution or program do^s not permit 
reevaluatlon, after due notice; 

7) Providing the chief executive officer of the institution with 
a specific statement of reasons for any adverse accrediting 
action, and notice of the right to appeal such action; 

8) Establishing and Implementing published rules of procedure regard- 
ing appeals which will provide fori 

a) No change in the accreditation status of the institution 
or program pending disposition of an appeals 

b) Right to a hearing before the appeal body; 

c) Supplying the chief executive officer of the institution 
with a written decislon^af the appeal body, Including a 
statement of specifics. ^ (Federal Register, 1974) 

The accrediting agencies themselves usually develop appeals procedures 
and the Northwest Association has published In Its Accreditation Procedural 
Guide its process of appeal.* 

Despite the development of due process procedures by the various 
accrediting agencies, the Importance and ambiguity of the issue has kept 
It open to debate and subject to various Interpretations. For example, 
two attorneys, both conversant with but not connected with the activities 



*See Pages 15 & 16 
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of regional accrediting commissions* developed two very different models 
of due process for a Workshop on Due Process in ^^credltatlon 1n 1970** 
Their differing views make It clear that the structure of due process is 
not fixed. 

Those interviewed agreed as to the extreme importance of due process 
in the actions of the commission but differed 1n their assessinent of tha- 
adequacy of currant practice. The primary objections grow out of the 
summer 1975 meeting where the coimisslon admitted to candidacy an Oregon 
Institution while deferring action on another applicant for candidacy* 

The unsuccessful applicant (a Washington-based college) complained: 

that the time allowed them at the hearing had been significantly reduced 
because of a crowded agendas that the standards of finance cited as one 
reason for deferral had not been evenly applied to the other institution 
admitted to candidacy at that hearingi that the reasons for deferral given 
In the written notice from the coimlsslon differed In some respects from 
the reasons given verbally Immediately folTowlhg the hearing; and that 
the reasons for deferral should In any event be more specific to allow an 
adequate response. 

The institution further asserted that deferral of candidacy would ex- 
clude it from access to various grants, further exacerbating Its financial 
problems. In response to the Institution's appeal Its application was re« 
heard at a special meeting of the commission 1n September 1975 , three months 
before the time originally specified for rehearing. As a result, the school 
was awarded candidacy status with certaiti requirements and restrictions. 

The Importance of specificity In reasons for decisions and In re- 
strictions Imposed on the operation of Institutions as a condltlon^of 
accreditation was an Issue raised by more than one of those Interviewed. 
The above Instance Illustrates the critical nature of due process In the 
functioning of the commission. 

RECOMMENDATION #1 

The Council for Postsecondary Education endorses the efforts 
of the Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association of 
Schools and Colleges in monitoring its provisions and practice 
against available models of due process and. against the ex-^ 
perlences of other commissions and reconinends that the commission 
continue to adopt such provisions and practices as are Indicated 
by that monitoring. 

Confidential ity 

One aspect of due process deserving of special attention 1s the 
necessary balance between confidentiality and public disclosure. The 
accrediting bodies do not deny their public service nature. They have 
been characterized as quasi-public agencies, and they have come to enjoy 
near-monopoly power in certain areas. These aspects will tend to limit 
the degree of confidentiality they may enJoy,4'(He11bron, 1976) 



*See Appendix C 
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In this general context, the balance between confidentiality and 
public accountability has become an issue in another state* In 1975 
legislation was proposed in California (AB-1854) which would require: " 

•accrediting associations or agencies to conduct public meetings 
when deliberating concerning the accreditation or approval of 
postsecondary Institutions located in Cal Ifornia and such accreditation 
or approval is a condition for any state governmental action . T h i s 
FlTl~wourd also permTt executive sessions To be held under specified 
circumstances, (emphasis added) 

No explicit reference to public meetings is made in the policy state- 
ments of the Northwest Association. One explicit reference to confiden- 
tiality occurs In the procedural guide: 

The (evaluation) committee report is considered confidential* No 
outsider is given access to It through the committee members * the 
Commission, or the office of the executive director* The chief 
administrator of the Institution is provided with twenty-five to 
fifty copies of the report* It Is expected that he will make wide 
internal circulation of the report. 

As a result of the increasingly public role of the private accrediting 
agencies it may be that they will be able to keep confidential only those 
sorts of records and Information that. If disclosed, would seriously impair 
their opera t1 on* They may also be required to disregard sin reaching their 
decisions, information they are unwilling to disclose and to afford the 
institution the right of cross-examination of adverse witnesses. (Heilbron^ 
1976) Along these general lines and perhaps as an alternative to unwell dy 
public meetings, one interviewee recoifiiiiended the maintenance ot and access 
to minutes of commission hearings. 

RECOMMENDATION #2 

The Council for Postsecondary Education reconinends that the 
Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association of Schools 
and Colleges determine the practical limits of disclosure and 
consider expanding the documentation of its hearings for 
general or limited public disclosure. 



Regional ism 

Whatever the reason(s) why the institutional accrediting associations 
developed along regional, rather than state^gr national lines (perhapSp 
as Puffer suggests, an historical accident) , there would seem to be 
current reasons for having these associations larger than statewide* 
One reason is the desirability and the current practice of avoiding the 
presence on evaluation teams and on deliberative bodies for applicant 
institutions of representatives from similar,, adjacent, and perhaps 
competing' (for clients and resources) member institutions* Conflict of 
interest would be harder to avoid 1n statewide associations with statewide 
cl lentele. _ ^ 
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Another cogent argument for regional associations is made by the 
example of the Western Accrediting Association (a marginally regional 
association composed of California, Hawaii, and Guam). 



The most serious problem is a possible untenable relationship^with 
the State of California. In case of wide and long continued differences 
or disputes with California authorities, great pressures could be 
brought against the Western Association to yield or to be put out ot 
business. The latter could readily be accomplished by legislation 
forbidding the payment of any state funds by any Publ i^lV supporte^d 
institutions to the regional accrediting association. (Puffer, 1970) 

The author goes on to state that "a merger of the Western and the 
Northwest Associations is currently (1970) under consideration, and to 
recommend that merger. The possibility of merger is still (1976) under 
consideration, and articles of incorporation (as a Washington corpora- 
tion have been drafted for consideration at the December meeting of the 
Northwest Association (Appendix H). The current proposal to form a con- 
federation between the Northwest and Western Associations, would retain 
as autonomous commissions the five* existing commissions. 

With one exception those interviewed strongly favored retention 
and extension of the regional nature of the commission. The primary 
reasons given were that statewide scope might lead to provincialism 
and would surely heighten the potential for conflict of interest within 
the commission and on evaluation teams, whereas national scope would 
ignore regional differences among institutions. Even the representa- 
tives of a nationally accredited Institution noted the possibility of 
regional distinctions that might prove important. Not all of those 
interviewed ventured an opinion on the proposed confederation, but those 
who did favored broadening the regional base for the reasons stated above. 

RECOMMENDATION #3 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recognizes the 
desirability of regional scope for the Northwest Association 
and recommends the extension of that scope to the proposed 
Northwest-Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 



Representatign 

The Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association numbers 25 
Including the chairman and the executive director as e^-officio members. 
Commissioners (executive director excepted) are elected by the full delegate 
assembly at the annual (December) meeting for staggered three-year^ terms. 
Provision is made for three representatives of the general public (lay 
members of institutional boards) and two representatives of institutions 
of adjoining regions (both current representatives from Western Association 
region). An annotated list of the Commission membership is given as 
Appendix D. 



*The Western Association maintains separate commissions for junior colleges 
and 4-year institutions. 
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In addition to representation on the Commission, public representatives 
(again, members of institutional boards) and representatives from other 
regions are trained as evaluators and included as full members of visiting 
teams Beyond this the Commission has in the past Included staff of 
legislative comnittees, of state agencies charged with veterans approval, 
and of State Coordinating commissions In its college evaluators conferences. 
Council staff have been invited to accompany as observers the evaluation 
team to Whatcom Community College. 

Of those Interviewee with regard to accreditation all favored inclusion 
of public members on the commission and most on evaluation teams. The _ 
respondents were split with regard to the limits of "public" representation; 
some feeling that the current limitation to board members of member insti- 
tutions should be retained for reasons of expertise, others feeling that 
public Input should be expanded to encompass expertise and perspectives 
of a noneducational nature. 

R ECOMMENDATION #4 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the 
Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association of Schools 
and Colleges consider including In Its public representation 
both on the commission Itself and on evaluation teams non-Doara 
members as well as members of Institutional governing boards. 

General Education Requirement 

The scope of Institutions eligible for regional accreditation has for 
some time been restricted by the "general education" requirement (see item 
I in conditions of eligibility, page 11). This condition for eliQibi^ty. 
has acted (whether Intentionally or not) to dissuade specialized institutions, 
both public and private, from seeking regional accreditation. 

The FRACHE policy statement on general education requirements (adopted 
as policy by the Northwest Association) Is broad enough in its provisions 
to encompass most specialized programs i 

This policy expresses a principle of general education which the North- 
west Commission on Colleges considers to be a desirable characteristic 
of postsecondary institutions. By design, the policy is qualitative 
rather than quantitative. No formula for specific application or ^ 
particular pattern of general education is endorsed, since this deter- 
mination is considered to be the prerogative of the institution. 

General education is recognized as an Important component of all 
postsecondary educational programs. Postsecondary institutions must 
identify and provide a recognizable core of general education that 
expresses the educational philosophy of the institution for each 
degree program or cluster of degree programs. In some cases, institu- 
tions may provide for general education degree requirements through 
admission or graduation prerequisites. Institutions are encouraged 
to include general education in non-degree specialized programs. 

34 
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General education may include educational experiences which provide: 
introduction to the major areas of knowledge; opportunity for acquiring 
the skills and knowledge necessary for living In a complex modern 
society; and opportunity for the development of basic learning skills 
and foundations necessary for success in mastering advanced specialized 
subject matter. 

General education in specialized degree programs shall be of collegiate 
level. The content of general education in specialized degree pro- 
grams should be comparable^ though not necessarily identical, to 
traditional academic offerings and should be taught by appropriately 
qualified faculty. 

Programs in postsecondary vocational -technical Institutions need to 
evidence recognition of the relationship between broad education and 
the acquisition of techniques and skills. While an appropriate level ^ 
of mastery 1n occupations and technologies is recognized as fundamental , 
every worthy institution should also strive for the developfpent^of 
student character, and the preparation of Its students to live 1n _ 
the world. Programs need to develop within students the capabni ties 
of forming independent judgments, weighing values, and understanding 
fundamental theory, in addition to amassing facts and mastering 
skills. The institutional effort in helping its students become 
contributing and useful members of society, other than through Its 
specific occupational and technical offerings, should be demonstrated 
In the performance of the institution's graduates. In any type of 
program, the general education courses, as well as vocational- technical 
courses, should be taught by staff members who are qualified in the 
subject being taught. 

General education designed specifically for specialized programs 
should be clearly and accurately described In official publications 
of the institution.^^ (NASC, Policy Statement, 1975) 

A revision of this policy statement proposed to the 1976 summer 
meeting of the Conmisslon on Colleges would make more explicit the latitude 
of the general education requirements. However, specialized institutions 
are currently achieving accreditation. 

Olympia Technical Community College (formerly Olympla VTI) was ac- 
credited 1n 1975, Missoula Technical Center was accredited (non-degree) 
1n 1974. and in December, 1975, two of Washington's public vocational- 
technical institutes '(Renton VTI and Lake Washington VTI) were awarded 
candidacy status. The remaining three public VTI 's In Washington have 
decided for the moment not to apply for candidacy status. At the other 
extreme of specialization the Oregon Graduate Center (no undergraduate 
program) was accredited in 1973. On the private side. Bassist Institute 
1ri Portland, Oregon, a proprietary school , has recently applied for 
candidacy, setting a precedent for profit-making institutions in this 
region. 
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In spite of this apparent expansion in the scope of institutions 
encompassed by the regional commission it seems certain that a sigmficant 
fraction of the postsecondary institutions in the state will continue Indef- 
initely to seek and maintain accreditation Instead from a national accrediting 
body (e.g., the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools and the 
Association of Independent Colleges and Schools). In view of this, a sizeable 
number of students will be denied access to state programs where regional 
accreditation is specified for eligibility. The only explicit reference to the 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges found in the statutes of Washing- 
ton occurs in ROW 28.B.10.802. This reference shouTd be reviewed with regard 
to its policy implications. 



RECOMMENDATION #5 ' 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the 
Legislature re-examine the explicit references to the North- 
west Accreditation in statutes, existing and proposed, for 
the policy implications of those references. 

Beyond this policy question Is a more technical question of the use 
of the generic term "accreditation" throughout the statutes, but especially 
in the professional licensing area, without additional modification to 
Indicate which form of accreditation is Intended. A review of the Washington 
Administrative Code did not generally yield a clarification of the term as 
used. , 

RECOMMENDATION #6 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that all 
references to "accreditation" In the Revised Code of Washington 
and In the Washington Administrative Code be rendered specific 
to the particular form of accreditation intended. 

Candidate Status 

The status Candidate for Accreditation has recan^lv come under scrutioy 
by several concerned observers Including the Northwest Association ot 

Schools and Colleges. 

Until 1964 there was no Candidate for Accreditation status. An 
Institution had to have been in existence long enough to have graduated 
at least one regular class before its appTicat1on_ for accreditation was 
accepted. However, new and unaccredited colleges could qualify for Federal 
programs under the provisions of the "three-letter claijse". This meant 
that If three accredited colleges wrote letter agreeing to accept credits 
from the unaccredited college, eligibility for Federal programs was granted. 

Apparently, at the Instance of the Office of Education, and In an 
attempt to discourage the use of the three-letter clause, a Candidate 
for Accreditation classification was established. Originally, an appli- 
cation from an Institution for candidacy was not accepted until the 
spring of its first year of operation or later, A "Correspondent" 
classification was eventually established to cover those Institutions 



which were in operation for less than a year. So these young institu- 
tions might be eligible for federal funds, the Commissioner wanted 
"reasonable assurance" that the new institutions not necessarily 
operative yet, could attain its goals. Originally an informal process 
through letters and telephone callSj correspondent status was established 
with formal procedures,* 

The Correspondent and Candidate for accreditation classifications 
v^ere used until 1972 when the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commission 
of Higher Education** Council decided to drop the Correspondent status and 
extend the candidate classification to include new postsecondary schools 
whether in operation or not. 

Recognition for candidacy plays an important role in an institution's 
funding plans. Institutions which do not achieve candidacy find it dif- 
ficult to attract students; Federal programs remain closedi glftSj grants 
and contracts are more difficult to secure. While the corailssions havB 
insisted that the financial plans be complete and reasonable for the 
purposes to be served, there seems to be an element of faith in accepting 
the financial base of some candidates. *7 (Bemis, 1976) 

Although candidacy does mean some progress toward accreditation, it 
does not gaurantee eventual accreditation, "Candidacy has come to mean 
less and less over the years from our descriptions ^condltloni. Interpre- 
tations and procedures for recognizing 1nstitut1onsi however^ its Impor- 
tance to the unaccredited colleges can hardly be overemphaslzad, "48 
Candidacy 1s the primary route through which hundreds of institutions 
qualify for Federal programs. 

Those interviewed favored the retention of the candidate classifica- 
tion as currently defined and implemented by the commission. This seems 
to be largely because some form of initial recognition and eligibility 
determination is necessary for new institutions, and the candidacy re- 
view is a more rational means of making those judgments than was the 
three- letter clause. However, concern was expressed that the accompanying 
review should be as rigorous as the circumstances allow. This concern 
was also expressed in the response of the Washington Friends of Higher 
Education (Appendix G). Also as noted below, some institutions make a 
marked distinction between candidates and member schools In determining 
transfer of credit. 

RECOMMENDATION #7 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that 
the Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association 
of Schools and Colleges review its criteria and procedures 
for determining candidate status to assure the effectiveness 
and selectivity" of the process. 
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*See Appendix E 

**Later merged with NCA to form COPA. 
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Beyond this concern for rigor, the interviews revealed a concern for 
the confusion of candidacy and full accreditation in the minds of the 
public- This concern was expressed both by candidate and by member insti- 
tutions. Sample letters of notification from the various regional associa- 
tions (Puffer, 1970) show that some of them prescribe statements of dis- 
claimer to be used whenever reference 1s made to the accreditation status 
of the Institution. For example: 

If (your institution) utilizes this affiliation in any of its 
publications or correspondence , please be careful to indicate 
that this is simply affiliation, not membership. The Associa- 
tion requests that you use the following statement, if you 
wish to include this information In your catalog: 

(Your Institution) is affiliated with the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Inc., In the category of Recognition 
of Candidacy for Accreditation, Candidacy Is 
not accreditation. 

A similar prescribed disclaimer might help to reduce confusion between 
candidacy status and fully accredited status for the Northwest Association. 

RECOMMENDATION #8 

The Council for Postsecondary Education reconmends that 

the Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association 

of Schools and Colleges consider adopting a standard dis- ^ ^ 

claimer statement to be used by candidate Institutions 

whenever reference is made to their affiliation with the 

Northwest Association. 

Transfer of Credit 

A major and immediate concern of student consumers is the transfer- 
ability of credit and acceptance of degrees among institutions (esDeciany 
as it involvas Institutions which are candidates for accreditation). It 
has been asserted that one principal purpose of the accreditation process 
1s to "assure the publ ic. , . th»^t the work done by students should be ac- 
ceptable by employers, by other accredited Institutions, -and by government 
agencies controlling licensure for professional people." However, it 
must be emphasized that voluntary accreditation only facilitates such Judg- 
ments on the part of the Individual evaluating the student-s credentials. 

The policy statements of the Northwest Association make no explicit 
claims with regard to transfer of credit. A preliminary survey of under- 
graduate transfer policies of Washington public institutions has shown 
that accreditation status (including candidacy status) is considered In 
determining acceptability of transfer credits. Admitting a few exceptions, 
regional accreditation appears to be a necessary but not fully sufficient 
condition for normal transfer of credit within the state. The ultimate 
determination is the prerogative of the receiving Institution. However, 
it is difficult to understand why, while four of the state colleges and 
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universities treat credits from in-state candidates the same as those from 
in-state member institutions, one state college refuses to accept in-state 
candidate credits (except for Washington cormunity college credits). While 
no specific recommendation is made at this timeV the matter of transfer of 
credit is identified as one worthy of further cohsn' deration. 

Nontradi ti onal I nsti tutl ons 

• ^ — i — = — ^ — — — — f 

The growth pains of nontradltional education have been suninarlzed by 
the Council for Postsecondary Accreditation, 

Since the reports of the Carnegie Commission Study on Higher 
Education began to appear 1n the latter 1960's, closely 
followed by the work and reports of the Commission on Non- 
traditional Education completed in 1974s the demand placed 
upon institutions of postsecondary education to develop 
new delivery systems and innovative learning forms of 
postsecondary education has been enormous. Many Institutions 
have responded with the creation of new programs for new 
clienteles at a rate far too rapid to allow for adequate 
planning and training of faculty in the delivery of non- 
traditional educational programs* Dr. Samuel B. Goulds 
Chairman of the Commission on Nontradltional Education, 
states that 670 institutions developed and implemented 
nontradltional educational programs since 1973. This would 
Include external degrees s competency-based education, 
modular curriculum designs, multi-media Instructional 
degree programs, learning contracts for degrees, and ex- 
periential learning. 50 (COPA, 1976) 

This growth confronts the regional accrediting associations with new, 
unusual, and seemingly Insoluble problems in attempting to assess the 
quality of educational service in the new environment of nontradltional 
education. Some regional accrediting commissions have developed new pro- 
cedures. The Northwest Association has worked from the interim guidelines 
on "Accreditation and Nontradltional Study*' developed by the Federation 
of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education In 1973 (Appendix I)-. 

Currently COPA in cooperation with the regional associations is 
engaged In a year-long study to develop evaluative criteria for the 
accreditation of nontradltional education. The purposes of that study 
ar to 

(1) Identify the essential elements that should be present 
in the various types of nontradltional study programs that 
lead to a degree--e-g. , associate, baccalaureate, master-s 
and doctorate; (2) develop a classification of tha types 
of nontradltional education programs; (3) develop appropriate 
criteria and evaluation procedures for nontradltional educa- 
tional programs and institutions for use by accrediting com- 
missions; and (4) propose a new national policy to facilitate 
uniform approaches to the development and evaluation of non- 
traditional educational programs and Institutions. (COPA 
proposal to Kellogg Foundation, 1976) 



Projacted outcomes of the COPA study include developmint of a policy 
statement which would establish (1) the essential elanents that should be 
prasent In nontraditional Institutions and programs and (2) the criteria 
that should be used 1n^ developing and evaluating these entitles. These 
and other results of the study should be carefully monitored by the 
Northwest Association. 

RECOMMENDATION #9 ..... 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the 
Commission on Colleges of the Northwest Association of Schools 
and Colleges develop and adopt special criteria and procedures 
for the evaluation of nontraditional education. 

Consumer Protection 

There 1s considerable support for strengthening state approval of post- 
secondary institutions. There are two conceivable layers of state approval . 
The first is incorporation, or chartering, a function present in all states. 
In Washington, it is discharged by the Secretary of Staters Offlcs ^RCW 23A. 
12 and RCW 24.03). In addition, proprietary schools are regislmevJ with the 
Division of Motor Vehicles (RCW 18,82). Neither of these requ^: ^. 
however, involves review and evaluation approachinq the accredll^ciofe 
process. The second layer of state approval is institutional operating 
approval. This is a more substantial form of approval because it InvolwSi 
education requirements 1n addition to corporate ones. Unlike most other 
states, Washington has established no authority for operating approval 

Washington state agencies currently discharge approval functions on 
behalf of the Veteran's Administration, and this limited appraisal comprises 
the only institutional review conducted in the state. Under annual con- 
tract with the VA the Washington State Commission for Vocational Education 
approves vocational programs for veterans* benefits. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction's Office performs the same function for academic 
programs. 

The accrediting community recognizes the need to strengthen state 
approval. 

Political pressures on the United States Office of Education to con- 
trol the accreditation process stem partially from cases of misuses 
of federal funds by irresponsible operators. The voluntary accredit- 
ation community believes that the adoption by the states of rigid 
chartering standards would reduce this problem and make unnecessary 
a massive federal effort to control the problem through undue 
regulation of the accreditation process. Uniform adoption of the 
model legislation of the Education Coimlssion of the States, or of 
similar legislation, is thus regarded as important to the maintenance 
of local control over education. (Coonrod, 1976) 
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...a dual system— state and private—relating to accreditation 
may stm provide some answers to .the major question of this 

paper. The Education Conmission of the States has recqm^ 
a model approval statute for adoption by the states .f Under 

such a law the state licenses every postsecondary edudatlonal ^ 

operation for a period of one or two years and establ 1shes certain - , 
minimum standards and criteria for licensing;. .. The Important^ ^ f 
aspect of state approval i s that it appl i es to every post- 
secondary educational operation in the state, and thus operations 
which now escape any form of examination or review by reason of 
not applying for accreditation will find themselves subject to^^^^^ , 
state regulation. The substantive evil of false advertising , \ 
and recruiting will be dealt with on a broad scale that Is not; 
„„.„™SubstantiallyLjoiJched^b5LJhe„Ri:fi^ 

tion The chances for erroneous accreditation are considerably 

cut down by the licensing procedure^ .Indeed, since accrediting 
is a slow and considered process^ prior 1 icehsure may be deemed 
a requisite. 52(He1lbronp 1976) ■ 

Those interviewed tended to agree that accreditation was not and could 
not be an effective mechanism for policing educational consumer abuses. 
They also strongly favored establishment of a state approval function to 
complement private voluntary accreditation. " 

REC0W1ENDATI0N #10 

The Council for Postsecondary Education reconmends the adoption 
of legislation establishing state operating approvaV for post- 
secondary Institutions In Washington. 

In view of the number of agencies currently involved 1n registration 
or approval of postsecondary institutions, the addition of state operating 
approval suggests the need to consolidate functions. 

RECOMMENDATION #11 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the 
agency charged with state operating approvaT of postsecondary 
institutions also be designated by the Governor as the state 
agent for conducting approval of educational programs for 
federal Veterans' benefits. 

Among the problems to be addressed by a dual system of state approval 
and accreditation is the problem of out-of-state operations. COPA has re- 
cently sunmarized the problem. 

Institutions with little or no experience in running off-campus 
degree programs have plunged Into such operations. 



*The CPE in its Planning and Policy Reconmendations endorsed legislation 
based on this model (Reconvnendation No. 46). 
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In response to demands ^ Institutions have sponsored programs 
off campus for which they have no counter-parts on campus; 

Institutions 1n some Instances have formalized a differential 
standard of quality by labeling credits earned off -campus as 
being not acceptable on campus. 

Institutions have offered off-campus programs that require 
little or no Involvement or oversight by on-campus faculty. 
In some Instances^ responsibility for the operationally 
separate units has been contracted out. 

Institutions have established satellite operations far removed 
from the parent campus* often crossing state and even regional 
^boundariies* . .„.™...^„... 

Off-campus offerings have ranged from large,' relatively 
permanent educational units to short-term ventures consisting 
of one course, one faculty member hired locally, and a handful 
of students^ (COPA Policy Statement on Off -Campus Degree Programs, 
Octoberi 1976) 

In addressing these problems COPA: 

Conmends the efforts of accrediting bodies to deal with this 
problem and lends Its full support to them 1n holding accredited 
Institutions responsible for all educational programs offered 
under their auspices. Accrediting bodies are urged to require 
that Institutions keep them informed as to the existence and 
nature of all off -campus operations and to advise schools that 
they could lose their Institutional accreditation If they fall 
to do so or If such operations prove to be academically sub- 
standard. 

Urges accriedlting bodleSt particularly the Institutional ac- 
crediting organizations to include in their accrediting practices 
policies that cover the problem of off-campus programs. The 
regional commissions in particular are urged to complete work 
quickly on the memorandum of agreement, now under developmant, 
that win provide machinery for dealing with Institutions located 
In one region but sponsoring satellite educational units in other 
regions. (It 1s hoped that final agreement on procedures could 
be achieved by the time of COPA's Winteif? Invitational ConferencSi 
February 4-6, 1977). 

Directs COPA staff to atablish a National Clearinghouse, effective 
Immediately* to receive and process Information concerning off- 
campus-degree programs. The clearinghouse should be prepared to 
receive signed statements raising questions about .the legitimacy 
and/or quality of any such operations. These statemints should 
be forwarded to the appropriate accrediting bodies and to 
Interested state and federal offices. COPA will expect to be 
notified by the accrediting bodies as to any action taken^ 
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This nationwide effort on the part of the voluntary accrediting asspcia 
tions may prove to be effective in dealing withla .probliiti which has grown to 
national dimensions . In the meantime, and in the absence of state operating 
approval, the Northwest Association is pursuing a practice of joint visits 
to satellite operations of out-of-region institutionsv a H^^ 
authority for accreditation rests with the parent regional a^sociatl^ 
and more experience is needed to assess the effectivehess of this voluntary 
regional reciprocity. 

RECOMMENDATION #12 ^'^^^^^^ ; 1 

The Council for Postsecondary Education endorses the practice 
of joint visits to satellite operations of extra-regional 

„„„:™aGcred1 ted "institution 

on Colleges of the Northwest Association of SchpoTs and v 

Coll eges in cooperation with other regional commissions and 
recommends complete reciprocal cooperation on their part, 

A special facet of the problem of out-of-state and but-6f--re^ 
satel 1 1 tes is , the operation of educational programs on military bases, 
often by out-of-state or out-of-region institutions who do i not necessarily ^^^^ 
restrict service to military personnel and related individuals (see- i. 
Appendix J). ;l 

RECOMMENDATION #13 

The Council for Postieeondary Education racommands that the 
Coninisslon on Coneges of the Northwest Association of Schools 
and Colleges re-examine its policy with respect to military 
sponsored educational programs In the light of emerging 
national policy with respect to satellite operations In general. 

Another area of potential concern in consumer protectioh is the lending 
of accreditation through a contractual arrangement between an accredited 
institution and a non-accredited one (see Appendix K and L)/ Such a 
situation is loaded with potential for lapses in control v defection from 
standards, and, ultimately, disservice to consumers J 

RECOMMENDATION #14 ' 

The Council for Postsecondary Education reconmends that the 
Coninlsslon on Colleges of the Northwest Association of Schools 
and Colleges re-examine Its Interim guidelines on contractual 
relationships with non-regional ly accredited organisations In 
light of recent experience and emerging national policy on this 
subject, 0 
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CONCLUSIONS , . ^ : 

Mvate voluntary accreditation as conducted by the Commission on 
Coil eges of the Northwest Association of School s and Col leges serves 
a desirable purpose in postsedondary education. The peer 
on which it is based Is Important to the maintenance of educational 
standards and institutional self^lmprovement. However s this role 
can be strengthened by the establishment of complCTentary sta 
authorization to operate for all postsecondar^y Institutions. The 
vol untairy nature of accreditation^ the ultimate limits tt^^^^^^ stope 
of Institutions coveredt and the practical limits to the speed of the 
accreditation process leave many consumer problems outside the purview 
of the accraditatlon mechanism. 

__._^The ^r eg 1 onal associ a tl 0 ns^^^^ 

of policies and practices If they are to keep pace with Institutional 
evolution, but the state must retain basic responsibility for consumer 
protection and consumer redress* 
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appendix: A 



SEWATE RmOLUTWN 

1976 - no . = 

Bij SmcLtohj^ SandJj^on, OdzgaaAd, Vonohuz, BzMtz, Gue^i, Scott and GoJUz 

WHEREAS, T/ic Non^lmut AssocAjation SdiooU and CoUtgU Ih gl 

and Q.ducaXA.onaZ quaUXy among and t^tUn szaondoAy and.fUghm educational 
in^tAXutLokUj and 

p066U6ing Ktglonal. ^Upon6lblUty ioK zvc^cLting and acwerf^wg Wo^/Ung- 
ton-buzd po6^t(LondaKy tduaatLomt in^tUuX^on^) and 

WHEREAS, WkUt t/ie pafuUcXpaMon oi po6UzcandaH:y zdumtLoMZ 
ln.htJXiUMom In tim Nontlmut A66ocAation^6 atcAtdMa^on pKocu6 
volafUaAy, thiUn. oIlgibUMy io^yoAloiu tax 6ewef?tt6 and itudcKit' 
a^6^tanaz pKognmi6^ and to a gkzat t^UtrU thi wpacMy oilt^ 
to t^nAi^zK cJizdUXh, t6 c.OYitA.ngQ.nt upon ac^(^zdJXa^on by t^ \ 
A660a^ationj / j\ 

flow, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVEV, That thz CoancU io^ Po^t^aaondoAy 
EdaaatMon mdt^takz a ^tudy the. Kolz oi thz No^'Uhjout As40C4^ 
Schoa£4 and CoUtgu In thz aeAtL^iaoMon oi poJ^tA^aondaAy ^aoni^onjoJi 
In^tAZatMom opgna^ting In Wculwigion^ and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEV, That thz CounaU incJbjudt in U6 Uudy a 
Aavtm oi tilt aaahzdAX£M.on pKqaz66 04 t€ /leCated to (a) thi vahl^y 
p06t4gaondaAy tduaa.tionaZ tntznpnJA^ opeAofccue tn thz 4tati, (fa) the 
duiAabttity non-adacatA^on ^ep^e4entat4ue4 tn tfie accAed^tat^ 
(c) thz ziizatLvgnu6 acc^edttatcoK/ 04 the laak thmzoi, a6 a mmn& 
ai contAol oi coj/i^im^A abu.hu in po^^taonda/iy zdac^Mon, and id] t/ie 
^zlations^Up oi aaa^zditatXon to nm and innova^vt degree pMgKom and' 
zdacaXlonal doJUs^dKy 6y6tm6 in thz State.) and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEV, That the. CrMncU iOK Po6UzaondaAy EduaaMon 
Kzponjt iZ^ findings and ^zaormmda^oyu to the Se.mtz CoCTntWee on HighoA 
Education on oh. fac^o^e Peccm6e^ /, 1976j and 

BE U PUKrHER RESOLVEV, That the Se.naXe. CommUtdz on Highm Education 
Havieu) t/ie inioHmatCon provided by the Council' and study any e^^ect the 
acZions oi the HonXlwzst A66ocM.tLon oi School and CoUcgu hoa on policy 
iowation in posthtcondaAy education institutions in Washington; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEV, That the. Smote ConmUtzz on HigheA Educa^on 
Kcpoht iM iindings and Kecomtndation^ to the Wcushington State Senate on 
OK beioKe 3anumy 1, 1977) and 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEV, That the Hontk^est As^ocUtion oi Schools and 
Cotleges and the State, BooAd ion. ComunAty College Education be Aeque^ted 
to coopeAo^te in thua studiQAi and ^ . 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEV, That a aopy oi tlvu KUotMlon 6e thomimK^d 
imod-ULttty upon odoptLon by thz Sec^eAwy oi tht Smatt to the, Hou^t 
Mpxutntativu, thz Nohth^)t6t AssocAjcUlon ol SahooU and Cott^ge^, tho. 
State BooAd ^oH. CommurUty CoUtge Education; dM to tfie CouncAJL ^oK 
Po6t6^aondaAy EdaacMon, 



i 

T, SM SnydoA, SzatLztaAy o£ tfte Senate, 

aoHA^ot copy oi Senate Kuolutton No, 1976-230 
adopted by hit Stnatz MoAah 15, 1976, 




SecAeto^ 0^ tfte Stnj^t 
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Instiiution 



APPENDIX B 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 



AccFeditaNon . i Enrolh 

Originai Reaffirmed Degrees ment 



t Alaska Methodist University * * J964 

Sfieidon Jackson College . , , , 1966 

Univefrity of Alaska, AnQhoragf . . , * . .1974 
Anchorage Community College 
Anchorage Senior College 
Kenal Peninsula Community College 
Kodtok Commanity Colleia 
Kuikokwlm Community College 
Matsnuska-Susilna Community College 

Universtty of Alaska, Fairbanks 1934 

Xanana Vallty Community CoUcge 



Boise State Uniyersity . . . . 

CoUegeoridaho. . . . . . . , 

CoUege of Southern Idaho ^ ^ 

Idaho Stite Universtty . . . . 
^LewkiiirfcState CoHege .V. 

North Idaho College . . , , . 

Northwest Na^arene CoUege. 

RickiCoDege * . . 

; University of Idaho . , . . , , 



CgrroU CoUege. 

CoUege of Great FaUi. ........ 

Diw^n CoUege 
Eastern Montana CQllege. 
Pithead Vailey Community CoUege , 
Miles Community CoUege 
Mliioula Technical Center . . . . ^ . 

Montana CoUege of Mineral Science 
and Technology 



ALASKA 



1970 
1973 



B,M 
A 

A.B.M 



878 
245 
7»28l 



1974 A»B,M,D 4,64S 



IDAHO 



.1941 


1974 


A,B.M 


9.331 


.1922 


1973 


B,M 


844 


.1968 


1974 


A 


2,179 


.1923 


1974 


AJ,M,D 


6,889 


.1964_ 


™lft73_ 


_A,B 


.1.319 


.1947 


1973 


A 


1.129 


.1930 


1967 


B 


1,017 


,1936 


1969 


A 


5,330 


.1918 


1974 


B,M^D 


7.676 



MONTANA 



Address 



Anchorage 99504 . . . . . i . . . Robert K, Dellenbach 

Sitka 99835 . .... ... V. * . . . . . Merton Munn 

Anchorage 99504 . . . * » . Lewis E. Haines 



Fairbanks 9970 1 ^ . . . * . . . * . . Howard A. Cutler; 



Boise 83725 . . , . . . 
CaldweU 83605 . . . . 
Twin FaUs 83301 . . . 
Po^teUo 83209^ . / . 
Xewistun 83501 i . . ^ 
Coeurd*Alene 83314. 
Nimpa 83651 . . . . . 
Rexburg 83440 . . . . 
Moscow 83843 . . . . 



.1949 


1970 


B 


1,261 


Helena 59601 . . . . . 




.1935 


1968 


B 


982 


Great FiUs 59405. . . 


.1969 


1974 


A 


403 


Glendive 59330 . , , * . 




.1932 


1969 


B,M 


3,005 


Bimngi59l01 ■ . . . . 


. . . . . .S 


.1970 


1975 


A 


1,216 


KalispeU 59901 . . . . . 




.1971 




A 


526 


Miles City 59301 . . . 




.1974 . 




(non^legree) 


809 


Missoula 59801 .... 




.1932 


1970 


B«M 


848 


Butte 59701, , . . . , 





. . .John B. Barnes^ 
. WiUiam C. CasseU 
. . James L. Taylor^ 
. Myron L. CouUeb 
. .Jerold O* Dugger- 
TTT^Barfy SchUlef^ 
Kenneth H; PMrsaU 
. . Henry B, Eyring 
.Ernest W. Hartung 



.Francis J. Kerins 
nthonyM^ Brown 
.James Hoffman; 



.DonaU G. Lindghl 
, Vernon R.Kailey 
T, E. Downey 



Chief Executive ' . 



i 

if 
mi 



Montana State Univt rsity . 
Nofthern Montana CoUege. 
Rocky Mountain College. . 
Unhrersity of Montarm . . . 
Western Montana CoUege . 



Clark County Community College . . 
Northern Nevada Community CoUege 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas . . . 
Unhrersity of Nevada, Reno 
Weitern Nevada Community CoUege . 



. Blue Mountain Community CoUege, 
Central Oregon Community CoUege 
Chemeketa Community CoUege, . . 
Clad^mas Community College , , , 
CiitiopCQmmunity CoiIe|e. . . . . 
Columbia Christian CoUege . , . 
Coneordii CoUege. 
Eiitirn Oregon State CoUege , , . , 
George Fox CoUege. 

Judson Baptist CoUege , . 

Unt Community CoUege 

Lewis and Clark CoUege . . . . i . . 

LInfleld CoUege . 

Linn-Benton CommunUy CoUege . , 

Mti Angel Seminary; . , * 

Ml. Hood Community CoUege. , . . 
Museum Art Sch^L ... i .... , 
Northwest Christian CoUege. , . . . 
/ Oregon CoUege of Eduction .... 
Oregon Graduate Center 
Omonlnstliute of Technology, , . 
; Pr^nStiteUniveriity 

. Pirifie University 

."^-•'ind Community CoUegi , . ♦ , 
i^PiY^ind StitdUrilvorilty 



1932 


1970 


B.M,D 


8,474 


Boieman 59715. . . 


1932 


1967 


A.B 


1,008 


Havre 59501. . , , . 


1949 


1967 


B 


513 


BiUingi 59102, . , . 


1932 


1968 


B,M,D 


8,981 


Missoula 59801 , . . 


1932 


1967 


B,M 


765 


DlUon 59725 . . . . 






NEVADA 




1975 




A . 


5,959 


N. Las Vegas 89030. 


1974 




A 


600 


EUSOI9801-, . . . , 


1964 


1970 


A.B,M 


6.676 


Las Vegas 89154 . . 


1938 


1968 


A,B,M,D 


7,405 


Reno 89507 ... . . 


1975 




A 


3.964 


Carson City 89701 . 



. .1968 
. .1966 
. .1972 
. .1971 
. .1965 
. .1975 
, .1962 
, .1931 
. .1959 
. .1974 
, .1968 
.1943 
. .1928 
.1972 
.1929 
.1972 
:i96l 
.1962 
.1924 
. .1973 
.1962 
a924 
*I929 
.1970 
.1911 



1974 

1972 



1971 

r966 
1968 
1970 

r9i4 

1967 
1968 

1969 

1971 
1970 
1968 

1972 
1970 
1967 
1975 
1975 



OR 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A,B 
A 

A, B,M 
B 

A 
A 

B, M 
B.M 
A 

B.M 
A 
B 
B 

A.B.M 
M.D, 

A, B 

B. M.D 
B.M 

A 

B,M,D 



EOpN 

1,061 
1,352 
8,434 
5,190 
2,438 
199 
199 
1,543 
471 
165 
6,792 
3,037 
990 
4,969 
126 
10,030 
184 
498 
3.253 
.14 
2.168 
15.915 
1,011 
15.145 
14p868 
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Pendleton 97801 . . 
Bend 97701 . . . . . 
Salem 97308, . . . , 
Oregon City 97M5 . 
Astoria97l03, , . , 
Portland 97220 . . . 
Porttond 97211 . , , 
La Grande 97850 , . 
Newberg 97132 . . . 
Portland 97220 , . . 
Eugene 97401 , , , , 
PortIand972l9 . , . 
McMinnvllle 97128. 
Albany 97321 .... 
St, Benedict 97373 . 
Gresham 97030 , . . 
Portland 97205 ... 
Eugene 97401 .... 
Monmouth 97361, * 
Beaverton 97005 . . 
KUmath Falls 97^1 
Comllii 97331 . . . 
Foreit Grove 97116 
Porlfend 97219 , , . 
Portland 97207 . . . 



Very 



CarlW;Mdiitosh 
. Duane M, Leach ' 
I . Bruce T. Alton 
Ricimrd CBowers 
, . James E.Short 



, R. Stephen Nicholson 
. . . . . WiUiam J, Berg 
. . . Donald H. Baepler 

Max MUam ^ 

. .... J. Clark Davis 



. . . . . Ronald L. Daniels 

^ . , . Frederick H, Boyle 
.... Donald L, Newport 

. . . . . . .John Ikkanion 

...... Philip L. Bainer 

^ ...... . j. P. Sanders 

, . . . . .Erhardt P.Weber 

, , . . . Rodney A. Briggs 

Divid C. LeShana 

C.NealDavii 

. , . * . .Eldon G. Sehafer 
..... John R, Howard 
. . . . . Chariei U. Walker 
, . .Raymond J. Needham 
Rev. Elden Curtin, 0,S.B, 
» . . . . .Earl L. Kkpstein 
, . Warren A. Wolf (Dean) 
, . , . . Barton A, Dowdy 
. . . , . . Leonard W. Ri^ 
Ira C, Keller 
. . . . WinitonD. Purvlne 
. , . .Robert W,MacVi^r 
, . « . . , James V, MiUer 
* . . . » Amo be Bermrdls 
. . , . . Jotiph C. Blumel 



O 

Q 
O 



n: 

I 

o 

m 



■-5 



50 



m 



ISeuthern Oregon CoUega, 
f Southweitf rn Oregon Community CoUtf 
STfMsiirt Valley Co mm unity CoUaga , , 
r^/Iimpqui Community CoUege 
S^Univtraty of Ortion . , * 
SUniversUjf of Portland . , 

f Wtrnef Padfie Collgp 
^;Westefn Baptist Bible Collfie 

Western Conservative Baptist Seminafy 
fvVjInamette Univifsity. 



^ Brkham Youf^ Univefsity 

I Cd^egeof Eastern Utah ....... 

>;fib£ie CoUege ............. 

J SnowCoUege ............. 

i^Southem Utah State Collgge. . , , . 
B^tJnivariity of Utah 
f Utah Stata University. 

Utah Technical CoUega at Provo . . 

Utah Tiehni^l Colleie at Salt Lake 
t Weber State Collcie ......... 

^J¥estminaeiuCQUeie. . u 



Bcllcvue Community College . , . . . 

Big Band Community College . . . . . 

CemraUa GoUage ............ 

Central Washington State College . . . 
•Ciark CoUega .............. 

V Columbia Bisin College 

Eastern Washington State Colleie. , , 
;EdmondsCammunity College. , . . . 

Everett Community CoUage , , . . . . 

The Evirgreen State College ...... 

Fort Steilacoom Community College, 

Fort Wright Collage, 



.1920 


1968 


B,M 


1,181 


Portend 97202 . . 


....... < . i * Paul E. Bragdon 


,1928 


1967 






Asnlana ^7530 . - 


2 ^ . .James K. Sours 






A 

A 




V.QOS Bay » 


......... .JSl^n UlUVVIM^ 


1 

♦ 1 ?oO 




A 

A 




f^nf^i^bi QIQiA 

Untaru! ? f ?i ^, . . 


Emery Skinner 


1 Ql(\ 
» 1 7 /U 


1 7 /D 






AOseDUrg ? /*f /U- • 




.19iS 


1567 


A B M D 


19 70S 


Eugene 97403 . . 


WiUiam B. Boyd 


!l934 


1970 


B,M 


2;i47 


Portland 97203 . . 


kev. Paul E. Waidschmidtj C.S.C 


.1961 


1071 


b;m 


'438 


Portland 9721S . , 


,,,........£. Joe Dtiliam 


.1971 




B 


SOS 


Salem 97302. . . . 


,W, Thomas Younger 


.1969 


1974 


M 


476 


Portland 9721S . . 


, . , Earl D, Radmacher 


.1924 


1970 


B.M 


1.682 


Salem 97301. . . . 


Robert P* Li^nsky 



. .1923 
. .1945 
. .1945 
. .1953 
. .1933 
. .1933 
. .1924 
. .1969 
. .1969 
. .1932 
. .1936 



1966 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1973 
1966 
1968 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1970 



UTAH 
A,B,M.D 26,515 



A 
A 
A 

A,B 

A.B^.D 

b\m,d 

A 
A 

A.B 

B_ 



626 
1,227 
847 
1,^11 
23,142 
9,810 
3,138 
5.644 
8,574 
933 



Provo 84602. . . . , . 

Price 84501 ...... 

St. Gaorga 84770 , . . 
Ephraini 84627 . . . . 

Cedar City 84720. . . 
Salt Lake City 84112. 
Logan 84322 . . . . . 

Provo S4601 ...... 

Salt Lake City 84107. 
C^den 84403 . . , , . 
Silt Lake City 84105. 



WASHINGTON 



...... Dillin H. Oaks 

. . . Dean M. MeDonald 
. . . * . FarronC. Losee 
. . . , , J. Marvin Higbee 
. Royden C* Braithwaite 
.... .David P. Gardner 

..... Glen L. Taggart 

. . . Wilson W. Sorensen 
...... .Jay L. Nelson 

. , « , .Joseph L. Bishop 
Man.fojd. A.Shaw _ 



.1970 


1975 


A 


7,243 


Bellevue 98007 . . , . . 


..... Merle E. Landarholm 


.1965 


1972 


A 


1,208 


MoiDs Lake 98837 . . . 


Robert J. Wallenstein 


.1948 


1970 


A 


3.301 


CentraUa 98531 


NelsW, Hanson 


.1918 


1969 


B,M 


6,946 


EUensbu^ 98926 . . . . 


. James E. Brooks 


.1948 


1970 


A 


4,908 


Vancouver 98663 . , . . 


....... .Richard A, Jones 


.I960 


1970 


A 


4,629 


TriCittas 99301 . . . . . 


. , . Fred L, Esvelt 


.1919 


1968 


B,M 


6.390 


Cheney 99004. . . . . . 


....... Emer^n C* Shuck 


.1973 




A 


3,671 


Lynnwood 98036. . . . 


...... ^ .James R. Warren 


.1948 


1969 


A 


6,010 


Everett 98201 ...... 


....... .Norman H. Clork 


.1974 




B 


2,446 


Qlympia 98505 


.Charlei J. M^ann 


.1972 




A 


5.106 


facoma 98499 . , . . . 


....... Marlon 0. Oppelt 


.1932 


1968 


,B,M 


334 


Spokane 99204 


. . , Sister Helen Volkomener 



a 
n 
m 
m 
g 

2 

O 



m 

Q 

m 



H 
> 

R 
> 

s 



Gonzaga University ............. .1927 

Grays Harbor CoUege. ........... .1948 

Graan River Community Collie .... .^1967 

Highline CoUege .............. ,1965 

Lower Columbia Collage . .1948 
North Seat tie Community CoUega . . . ; .1973 
Northwest CoUege, Assembliai ot" God . . .1973 
Olympia Vocational-Technical institute . .1975 
Oljinpic CoUega. .............. .1948 

Pacific Lutheran University ........ .1936 

Peninsula College .............. .1965 

St. Martin's CoUege. ............ .1933 

Scattie Central Community College, . . . .1970 

Seattle Pacific CoUege .1933 

Sfittla University. ............. .1935 

Shoreline Community College. ...... .1966 

Skagit VaUey College . ........... .1948 

South Seattle Community College . . . . .1975 

Spokaiia Community CoUega ....... .1967 

Spokane Falls Community CoUege 1967 

Su^ician Seminary of the Northwest. . . .1937 

Tacoma Community College. ....... .1967 

University of Puget Sound . ........ .1923 

University of Washington ......... .1918 

WaUa WaUa College . . ........... .1932 

Walk Walla Community College. 1969 

Washington State University. ....... .1918 

Wenatchee Valley College ......... .1948 

Western Washington Stato CoUege .... .1921 

Whitman CoUegy . , . . . . .1918 

Wh:rwofth College ^.1933 

Yakima VaUey CoUege ,1948 



1966 
1971 
1973 
1973 
1971 



1971 
1969 
1971 
1968 
1975 
1968 
1969 
1972 
1969 

1973 
1973 
1971 
1974 
1969 
1972 
1972 
1975 
1970 
1970 
1968 
1967 
1968 
1971 



WA 



SHINGTON 
B,M 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A. B 
A 
A 

B, M 
A 

B 
A 

B.M 

B,M 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B.M 
A 

B.M 
B,M,D 
B.M 
A 

B,M.D 
A 

B,M 
B 

B,M 
A 



(Continue) 

3,185 

1.008 

5,725 

7.438 

2,777 

4.537 
551 

1,735 

6.351 

3,367 

1.576 
964 

6,388 

2,249 

3,7 M 

7,207 

4,514 

2,515 

3,554 

3,858 
95 

5,597 

4,554 
36.234 

1,857 

2.061 
15.694 

1,868 

8,601 

1,112 

1.751 

3,082 



Spokane 99202 . . . 
Aberdeen 98520 . . 
Auburn 98002, . . . 
Midway 9803! . . . 
Longview 98632 . . 
Seattle 98103 ... . 
iCirkland 98033 . . . 
Olympia 98501 . . . 
Bremerton 98310. . 
Tacoma 98447 . . . 
Port Angeles 98362. 
Olympia 98503 . , . 
Seattle 98122 ... . 
Seattle 98119 .,. . 
Seattle 98122 ... . 
Seattle 981 33 . . . . 
Mt. Vernon 98273 , 
Seattle 98106 ... . 
Spokane 99202 . . . 
Spokane 99204 , . , 
Kenmore 98028. . . 
ta^ma 98465 . . . 
Tacoma 98416 . . . 
Seattle 98195 . . . . 
CoUege Place 99324 
Walla Walla 99362 . 
Pullman 99163 . . . 
Wenatchee 98801 . . 
BaUinghum 98225, , 
WaUa Walla 99362 , 
Spokane 99251 . , , 
Yakima 98902. . . . 



. Rev. Bernard L. CoughUn, S.J. 
......... Joseph A. MaUk 

. Melvin Lindbbom 
......... OrviUe Carnahan 

........... .David Story 

....... Cecil A. Baxter. Jr. 

............ D. V. Hurst 

...... Raymond G. Prevoit 

.Henry M. MUander 

........ .Waiiam O. Ricke 

......... Paul G. Cornaby 

. . . . .Rev. John Scott, O.S.B. 

.Roy C. Phillips 

.David L. McKenna 

. Rev. Edmund Q. Ryan, S.J. 
....... .Richard S. White 

....... Norwood M. Cole 

Robert C. Smith 

....... Lloyd E. Stonnard 

Garald L. Saling 
. . . . Rev. Malvin FarreU, i.S. 

........ Larry P. Stevens 

PhiUp M. Phibbs 

....... .John R. Hogness 

Robert L. Reynolds 
......... Eldon Dietrich 

......... .Glenn Terrell 

WlUiam E, Steward 
........ Paul 0. Olsttimp 

..... . Robert A. Skoihelm 

..... Edward B, Ltndaman 

WiUiam B. Russell 
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CANDIDATES FOR ACCREDITATION 





Y^sr 






Institution Ricognmd 






City College 




A B 


162 


LQlOiiQ v^isar Unsvez . ........ ^ ^ < 




D 


100 


f^ofni^h ^dhfint of Allied Arts ... 


. .1974 


U 

O 




Hfiena Vomtional-Technieil Ceniar , . 


,1975 


I liUI i^l wK4 WW J 


600 


Lake Washington Vo rational 








Technical InsUlute . , ^ , , , 


.1975 


(non^legree) 


899 


Land Claims Collage 


. .1975 


a;b 


S2S 


Maryihurst Edu^f ion Center ...... 


.1971 


B 


147 


PromotheUi CoUege , \ , 


. /1975 


B.M 


53 


Renton Vo^tional Technical Institute. 


. .1975 


(non^^ree) 


1*527 


Rogue Community CoUege . . , . . , , 


. .1972 


A 


1.404 


Sierm Nevada Collage. 


J973 


B 


in 


University or Alaska, 








Southeaiterii Region ........ ^ < 


J 974 




1,069 


JuneaU'Oouilas Community Collcgo 









Address ' Chief Executive : 

Seattle. WA 98014 . . , . \ . . \ . .Michael A. Paitora : 
ML Angel, OR 97362. . . . . . .Celedonio Montai, Jr. 

Seattle, WA 98102 ............ Melvin Strauss . 

Helena, MT 59601 . ... . . . . . WiUiam A. Kurizek^ 

Kirkbnd, WA 98033 , . . . i Robert J, Bbyden; ; 
Fiiibanks,AK9970L . . . . . Karen Parr^ 

Marylhurst,OR 97036 . : ... SMer VeronJca Baxter :^ 
Taenia, WA 98445. . . ..... . Ernest J. DcRocher. 

Rertton,WA98055. . . . Robert C. Roberts 

Grants Pass, OR 97526: . . Henry O. Pete i 

Incline Village, NV 89450 ..... Benjamin Solomon^r 

Juneau, AK 99801 . . ...... .Charles O. Fergu^ii 



Ketchikaii Community CoUege 
Senior College , 
~ SHka' Community CoUege '^^^^^^^ " "^ 
Unjveriity of Or^on, ^ 

Heiith Sciences Center . . . . . ^ . . . 
Wlutoom Community College. . , . . . 
ISSOih Aircrew Training and Test Wing 



D^ei Level Abbreviationi: 
A--isioelate degr^ 
l-bachetor's degree 
M-mastef *s degree 
^D^doctorai degree 



.1975 
.1972 
.1975 



BiM,D 1454 Portland, OR 97201 . ... . . . Lewis W.BIuemlejJf. 

A 1361 B§Ilin|ham,WA 98225. . ^ . . . . . .Robert E. HanuU 

(non=d^ree) 95 Hin Air Force Base, 

- , UT84406 . ... .IslXt. Donald P. WoLfe.USAF 



EnroUment figures indiste total number enroUed and are 
taken from "Accredit*^ Institutions of Postseeondary Edu^- 
tbn and Programs/* 1975-76, Council on Poitsecondary 
Aratditatbn. 



Inmitution or Oi^nimion 

California Polytechnic State University, 
San LmIs Obispo ........... 

Golden Gate CoUege ........... 

Trinity Western CoUege ......... 

Vancouver Bible CoUege 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Addrgn 



.1964 San Lull Obispo, California 93401 

.1963 San Francisco, CaUfornia 94105 . 

.1974 Ungley^B.C* V3A4R9 ...... 

.1975 Surrey, l.C. V3S 2A6 



Chief Exeeutive 

. Robert E. Kennedy 

Otto Butz 

. . . . R. Neil Snider 
. Robert C. Anderson 



SUMMARY OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 



Coiiegis and Junior 
Accredited . Univmities CoUeges 



Alaska . . . 
California . 
idahd .... 
Montana . . 
Nevada . . . 
Oregon . . . 
U^h .... 
Washington 
Other* . . . 
Total . . 



9 
13 
5 

36 
U 
44 

122 



6 
9 

2 

22 
6 
18 

66 



3 
4 
3 

14 
5 

26 
56 



Associate Candidates for 
Members Membership 
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1 
6 

l1 
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DUE PROCESS AND APP^IALS ' • 

A. DtJS FROCKS . ■ ' „ 

In this appendix are reproduced in full two fflodel Btatements of due 
prectgs prepared by attoraeys who are conTereant with but not eoniiected with 
the aetiTlties of regional accrediting commlBBions . 
1. Vt, Kaplin»8 Model 

The fiTBt waa prepared by WiHiaiD A. Kaplin, Office' of the General 
Counsel, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as a basis for discuS" 
sion at the USOE - NCA Workshop on Due Process in Accreditation, WashingtQn, D. 
C, May lb, 1970. The Tiews expressed are the author's and do not neeessarily 

npresent the views of HEW. 

"A MODEL FBAMJ.'WUHC FOR HAKIMG ACCREDITATION DE CISIONS IN ACCOHDAKCE . 

WITH DPE PROCESS HJ^,UIRa!MjTS " 

Introduetign „. 
fMe procedural model has been drafted so as to coincide as nearly as 
possible with the general pattern of accreditation procedures^oliowed br ^ 
the irarioua regional and profeaaional accrediting agencies . Depart^es , , . 
been made at seTeral key points, however, in order to correct some defici^^^ 
often apparent in existing procedures. The result, hopefully, ir a model 
which eibodles the elements of fundamental fairntsa implicit in_ the concgt 
of due process yet also permits accrediting agencies considerable flexibility 
in which to pursue their own partioulM' needs and goals. 

The Model set forth below presumes that the accrediting agency has 
already fermulated and published the standards by which it will^evaluate 
candidates for accreditation. While the manner in which such stMidarda are 
formulated may itself give rise to due process considerations, such issues 
are largely beyond the model's scope. Rather than addressing "self f 
wbje^ matter'^and detail of the standards formulated by accrediting agency 
this model merely suggests a procedure which would allow applieants a fa^ op- 
pertualty to establish that they qualify under whatever standards exist. 

model also presumes that the accrediting agency has created some 
tyne of a committee to receive and consider applications for accreditation. 
A Sgitimate due process inquiry could be raieed as to whether this committee 
which applies the agency's standards can be the same one that formulated the 
Btandafis. Again, however, this lasue ia unresolved by the model. 

I. 

Applicant's Self ■Study Report 
and Evaluation Team ReBort 

After receiving a request for accreditation or reaccredltatioB, the 
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eo^ittee on aceriditation wouldi (1) fully inform the applicant ©f all 
eligibility eriteriai standards fc^r accreditation, and related polioies 
and procedures of the agencyi (2) require a self *study report from the 
applicant school* setting forth information on the applicant's purpo^^^ 
prograjns, and strengths and weaknesses; and (3) send ah eimluation team 
to tha applicant school to make a similar t though Independent, study. 

NQtice to, Applicant of Svaluatlon Team's 
Raportf Supplementi^ Material from Applicant 

After the committee on accreditation has recaivad the evaluation team's 
report, it would send a copy to the school. If the accrtditing agency 
-taam-members-(acting-eitherrjointl^y^a 
mandations about granting or denying accrciitatton* the substMC 
recommandationa should be included in the report sent to the applicant* . In 
order to praaarTe conf identialityt the comittee could dalata idantifylng 
raferancas in the report to the comments or rccomendations of individual 
members of the t@am# 

Tha comffiittee woiad provide the applicant school suffieiant time , after ^ 
reading tha a valuation tewn's report and reeoMiendations, to file any suppla- 
mental material it datermined appropriate to raspond to the facts and cenalu- 
siona set forth in tha report, 

III, 

Tha Commlttaa's Deteraination 
Reg^ding tha Application 

After racaiving the supplamentia fflaterlal (if any) wWeh is filed by tha 
applicant I the committea on accreditatiQn would make a determlnAtion ragard- 
ing tha action to be ti^an on the school's application for aacraditation. 
This determination would be basad upon the information contained ins (1) the 
applicant's self-study report, (2) the evaluation teM's report wad racQHSaen- 
dations, (3) the supplamental material filed by the applicant iJi response to 
tha report and recommandations of tha evaluation taM, and (k) whatever addi- 
tional material the committaa deteraines to bfe relevant t© the age noy's accre- 
ditation standards I and ragarding which it has i^ormed the school and provided 
an opportunity for eommant. 

The comittaa's datarmination wuld (subject to the school's rigW to 
a hearing as provided in IV infra ) become tha accrediting fancy's dacisios 
on the application for accreditation. If tha decision is to grant accredita- 
tiofti tha school would tharaupon ba added to the list of accredited schools 
(or, if the application is for renewal of accreditation « the school's 
accredited status would tharaupon be confirmed). If the daciaioa ifl adverse 
(e.g., denial or withdrawal of accreditation, probationary status, or 
deferral of action) , it would be acaompMled by a apaciflo statement of the 
Qommittee's reasoM for denying accreditation and a notification of the 
school's right to a hearing • 

If the ■ehool requcita fl hearing, the aeeMditing aganey would not makm 
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&&y public annowc^snt oE an adverse decision, and ^uld not make mf 
change in a sehool's status vis a via aeereditation, until such time as 
ths decision has been affiraed by the pwel ^Ich presides over the 
haarlng. 

17. 

The Hearing Subssquent to 
Ml Adverse Decision 

If a school that has bew adversely alfected by the accrediting 
agent's decision requests a hearingp the agency would schedule the proceeding 
In a swner lAich provides the school with sufflclMt tuia and opportimity to 
prepare its argiment* In order to achieve independ^t and objective judgnenty 
the hearing would not be conducted by the comittee lAlch nade the initial 
decisionp and no member ofi that cmmittee would be selected as a member of 
the hearing panel, nie panel would be coapoaed of five persons chosen 
(before the fact) by the accrediting agency's board of directors* At least 
one of these five persons shall have had prior experience on the agwcy*s 
accrediting committee i and one person C%Ao shall be a person that does not 
hold and never has held a pos^ition in the accrediting agency) shall be 
selected specifilcally as a rapreswtative of the general public. . 

^e hearing panel would afford representatives of the schoiDl the 
opportunity to appear personally before it to present oral testiiaony and 
argument^ written documentSt and other evidence in the school's behalf* If 
requested by the achoolt appropriate representatives of the accreditation 
cc^^lttee would be required to appear and eicplain the basis of the committee's 
decisiont and repreaentatlves of the evaluation team would be required to 
^1^1 alu the team report. 

In addition to considering the evidence adduced at the hearing itselff 
thm hiring panel would also consider the school's self^study reportt the 
evaluation team report, and all other material relied upon 1^ the accredits* 
tion cramitteei as well as the committee's statwwt of reasons for Its 
decision. Ho other evldance would be conildered by the hearing panel unless 
the school had been ijiformed of such evidence ud glvw an opportunity at 
the hearing to respond to it. At the conclusion of its del iberat ions « the 
hearing panel would issue its decision wd a atat^^t of reasons therefor. 
The accrediting agency could thmn take appropriate action with respect to 
the school's accredited status and could publicly announce the hearing 
pmel-|S decision wd the action taken in reliance upon it. 

While the preceding model of accreditation procedures is intended to 
provide a flexible decision-making fruework» it does Incorporate several 
fundffiaental principles which should invariably be followed if the concept 
of due process is to be effectuated. The most significant of these pr^clples 
are reiterated herei 

(1) 1^ agmcy should provide a copy of the evaluation team's report 
to the applicant schooli and give the school m opportunity to respond to it 
prior to the accreditation cMsittee's deoiion. 
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(2) Tht applicant school should be infomed In writing of the baeis 
for the accreditation cominittee's deni^ of full accreditation* 



(3) Before a decision to deny or withdraw accreditation 'becomes finals 
the school should be afforded notice and opportunity for a hearing at which 
its repreaentatives may appear pereonally and present oral and documentary 
eTidence. , , 

ik) The accrediting agunc^ Bhould nut pUblicly annuunce a denial or 
withdrawal of accreditation, or take action with respect to the school's 
status I until after completion of a fiill and fair hearing* 

2. Mr. ito'lich*s Model 

The second was prepared and presenttd at the same workshop on May lb, 1970 i 

by Barnaul Hirlich, Attorney, Washington, D. C. As can be readily noted, 

it suggests a somewhat different approach from that of te* Kaplinp 

" A SU(KS£BTED DU^^ PRQCUSS FRQC^yM IN INSTITUTIUNAL ACCE^ITATION" 

(m) Following the visit of the ^amining Comaittee to the applicant 
school, the Chairmaii of the Examining Committee shall prepare a Chairman *s 
Eeport which will be sent to the chief ejcecutive officer of the applicant 
school prior to its submission to the Commission, This Chairman's Report 
will fiUiy and fairly describe the findings of the ^amining Conmiittea and 
will describe and comment upon the applicMt school's areas of strength, 
on the areas needing improvement, on possible Tiolatlons of the published 
stMdards and policies of the Accrediting Comission, and on suggested 
means of improTement, 

(b) The applicant school shall have a reasonable time and in any event 
not less than two weeks from the receipt of the Heport to conmient upon the 
factuiJ. elements of the Heport and to submit any additional written materials 

it desires to place before the Accreditl^ Commission iM response to the Report* 

(c) The applicant school shall be afforded the opportunity to make an 
oral presentation to the Accrediting Oommission at the meeting at which the 
applicant school's application is to be considered* The oral presentation 
will be based on the Heport and the written materials which the applicant 
school has submitted* If the applicant school desires to make the oral 
presentation, the school shall so request not less than ten days prior to 
the date of the meeting, " 

(d) . The Accrediting Comfflission will then evaluate the applicant school 
and make its decision* 

(fi) In the event the Coafflaission takes action denying accreditation or 
reaccraditation, or requesting the applicant to show cause why it should not 
be denied reaccreditationi 

ti) The Commission shall dispatch to the applicant school, 
within ten days following the action of the Comiaslon^ 
its wittan stateme;at of findings of fact forming the 
basis of the action of the Comlsslon. 
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(ii) The applieaat school may appeaX the action of the Cemmissiou 
by requesting such appeal in writing within ten days of the 
) receipt of such written statement. If such appeal is 
requeattd, the applicant school shall file a written state- 
ment of the grounds for its appeal within two weeks after 
receipt of the CCTimisaion'a findings. 

(ill) The Commission shall sat a date for the appeal at the 
garliest practicable time. 

f 

It) The applicant school at its option and esepense may have the 
right to the presence of counsel at and a transcript of the 
, hearing of such appeal. 

(t) The Comoiasion shall keep con±-idential its action until the 
applicant school has either failed to appeal as prescribed 
i or the Commission has completed its consideration ol the 

applicant school's appeal i 

B. APPEALS 

The appeal procedures in each region constitute the reBainder of this 
appendlae. They are presented in alphabetical order. 
1, HIjPLa STATES APP^ PROCEDUBJ 

(a) Either Commission will review and may reconsider an accreditation 
decision upon formal complaint by the administrative . 

filed with the ibeecutive Secretary of the Commission within 60 days, of notice 
of the action. The request for review must speuify the alleged errors or 
ot^r considerations to which exception is taken, 

Cb) Appeal frcB a Commission review may be made to the Trustees of the 
Association upon grounds of competence or procedure. Such an appeal must be 
f ^ed with the Executive Secretary of the Association within 60 days of 
notification of the review decision, citir^ considerations to justify the 
ippell! After investigation, the Trustees will either sustain the Commission 
« remand the case to the tfommission for re-evaluation under instructions 
fltipulated in each ease by the Board of TriisteeB. 

Cc) The respective^ Commission will report its findings to the Board of 
Trustees for final decision. 

2. NEW ENGLAND APPEAL PROCmUBE ' . ^ 

Ani institution may appeal from a decision pertaining to its application 
for meSership or its continued membership status made by the Commission, by 
aubBltting to the ^ecutive Committee of the Association a formal written 
request for reconsideration of the Commission's decision. The judgment of 
the aeecutive Committee in response to the request for reconsideration shall 

be final . 

J. NOHTH CmiTRAL APPEAL PROCEDUHE 

1 Bequests for reconsideration of decisions of the Association shall 
be filed with the Scecutive Secretary of the Association not sooner than 
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10 days and not more than 30 days following the meeting at whieh the deeisiona 
were made and shall represent offioial aetion of the geveraing bodies of the 
institutions aonetrned« The basis for suoh requests for reeonsidtratlon 
shall hs alleged biaSf Injustiea, departure from established prectdures, or 
factual error of euffieient magnitude to warrant reoonsideratlon of the . 
daoision. Such allegations ehall be supported by evldenae in writlngi sub- 
fflitted by the institution making the request. 

2. The aceautiTe Secretary of the Aseoaiation shall transmit a 
request for reooMideration to the toeeutlTe Searetary of the Coffimlasion 
oonaarned who shidl submit the request to the administrative eemiaittea of 
that Cof^isslon. 

3* The adminiatratlTe aommlttee of the appropriata Commissioni or a 
oomDlttee appointed by the Chairman of the Conraission vhiah shall report 
its findings to the administrative oommltteei shall oonaider the allegatioi^ 
of bias, injustlgei depeirture from established procedure, or factual trror 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant reconsideration of the dealsiun and shall 
study the e-ridenae submitted in writing by the institution* The administra* 
tlTe committee shall then submit to the Board of Direotors of the Aasoclation 
its report and recommendations together with the allegations and the eTldence 
recelTed from the institution. Thereupon » the Board of Directors of the 
Assoeiationt having aonsidered the allegations, the supporting avldensa, and^ 
the raQOmmendations of the administrative co^lttaa , shall take final actldn 
on the raqutat for raaonsideration» 

NOHraWIBT APPEAL PROCmPM 

Any member aggrieved by Commission or Association aation or daalslon 
say appeal any such decision within thirty (30) days thereof to the Prasldent 
of the Assoaiation* The Frasident shall either appoint a spealid Boaufd of 
BsTlew or remand the controversy to the appropriate Commission or Association 
for fmrthar aouidaration« Any jud^ent thus rendered shall be final* 

5» souraERN APPm PRocmusE 

Should any petition of an appl^ng ^istltution be da]d.ad« and shoid^d 
the president of the institution request a hearing to show cause why It 
should not be deniad he may appeal the decision to the ^^cecutiva Council 
of the Cm@ission on Colleges at one of its regular meetings* The ^eautlva 
Coimcil is empowered to review the deaislonji of all standing aommittaes add 
mmy rmrmrmm a decislonf subject to approval by the Couiaslon on Colleges at 
its next reg^ar meeting** 

6, WI3TEBM ^PEAL PROCIDmE 

a* Aaoraditii^ Cwpiission for Junior Colleges 

ACJC has established a raviaw procedural wharaby the action of the 
C^aission can be appealed if an institution desires to z^quast such action. 

1* If an institution wuts to raquest reconsidaratlra of an aation by 



*Ea€C^n#ndatlon that this be added to the Introduation of Standu'ds has not jmi 
baas approvad by the ^aoutiva Counell or adopted. (6*-15«70) 
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ACJC on aaartdltation or riaeartditatloni it shall make the request la 
writing within sixty days froia the date of its aotif ioatlon of suah ACJC 
a€tion« 

Z. Tha request is to be made by the chief adminiBtrator of the 
institutiont sent to the ACJG Executive Secretary! and ahall state the 
reaaona for requeatlng the recQnaideration. 

3. On reaeipt ©f the request | the ACjCpChairffiM and aceeutlTO Saeretary 
will naine a tmmm of two mambers of the Commission to visit the instltution« 
review the aituatlon, and prepare a report for the Coraiission at its next 
meating. Thia "Coiamission review team" shall contact tha chairman of the 
aTaluation team so that views of that body may ba racogniiad. 

4* ThB Cemmission review team has authority to recommend to the 
Gommisslon action appropriate to its findings. As nearly as possible, it 
shall base its racommendations on conditions at the institution as they were 
whan the evalyation team visitad it# 

5* 5ha charge made for tha review procediira shall ba ona-half the cost 
of a normal accreditation vlalte 

6. Pending action by ACJC on tha report of the revlaw taamt tha 
accreditation status of the institution remains that which it was whan the'^' 
institution invoked tha review procedure* 

7* Action by ACJC following thie re view procedura shiuLl ba fiaaal* 

b. Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges 
' fl^d Pniversitiaa 

Within sixty days after a Commission meeting at which a decision has 
bean reached ragarding the initial accreditation or the raaccreditation of 
a collega or uriversity, the Institution concerned teay request the Commission 
to raviaw the decision at its next regular meeting. The request must be 
supported by either (a) significant new information not available to the 
visiting cemffiittae or to the Commission at the ti^a of tha deciaion, or 
(b) a supplement to the institution's earlier reply to the visiting comnittaa 
report, made before the decision of the Commission was known, which raises 
substantia issues and is accepted by the Commission, Wlwn a review is 
approved on one or both of these grounds , a new accreditation committae 
will ba f armed to visit the institution* One of tha members will be chosen 
from a list of three quadified parsons proposed by the iMtitutien* While 
tha saw accreditation committee is parforaing its duties ^d until the 
CoimBiasion acts on its recommendations, tha status of the institution 
reverts to that which it held before the Conmiission acted on the basis of 
the racomendations of the previous accreditation committae - The chaa*ga 
to the Institution for such a review la the sania as t^t for the usual 
accreditation visit based on the approved scale of accreditation fees* 
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APPENDIX D 



NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLESES 
Roster, Comnission on Colleges 
1976 



Dr. Robert W. Coonrod, Academic Vice President, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho 83843 (Chairman, Ex-off1cio) 

Dr. James F. Bemis, Executive Director, Commission on Colleges, 3700-B 
University Way N.E., Seattle, Washington 98105 (Ex-offlcio) 

Dr. Donald H. Baepler, President, University of Nevada-Las Vegas, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89109 

Dr. Eleanor Beard, Oregon State Board of Education, 1580 South Skyland Drive, 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 97034 

Dr. Charles E. Blackburn, Professor of English, Washington State University, 
Pullman, Washington 99163 

Dr. Frederick M. Boyle, President, Central Oregon Community College, Bend, 
Oregon 97701 

Dr. Paul E. Bragdon, President, Reed College, Portland, Oregon 97202 

Dr. Donna H. Broderick, Academic Director, Community College Division, 
University of Alaska-Anchorage, Anchorage, Alaska 99504 

Msgr. Anthony M. Brown, President, College of Great Falls, Great Falls, 
Montana 59405 

Dr. Fred L. Esvelt, President, Columbia Basin College, Tri Cities, Washington 
99301 

Dr. Charles J. Flora, Professor of Biology, Western Washington State College, 
Bell ingham, Washington 98225 

Dr, Gilbert C. Ford, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Northwest Nazarene 
College, Nampaj Idaho 83651 

Dr. Shirley B, Gordon, Vice President, Highllne Cormiunlty College, Midway, 
Washington 98031 

Mrs, Janet S. Hay, Idaho State Board of Education, 328 Winther Boulevard, 
Nampa, Idaho 83651 

Dr. Roy E, Huffman, Vice President for Research, Montana State University, 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 

Dr. Arthur Kreisman, Dean of Arts and Sciences, Southern Oregon State 
Conege, Ashland, Oregon 97520 

Mr* Robert G, Leonard, Board of Trustees, Shoreline Coimiunlty College, 
17347 Densrrore North, Seattle, Washington 98133 
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Dr. Ellis E, McCune, President, California State University, Hayward, 
California 94542 

Dr. David L. McKenna, President, Seattle Pacific College, Seattle» 
Washington 98119 

Mr. Jay L. Nelson, President, Utah Technical College at Salt Lake, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84107 

Dr. Eldon G. Schaferj President, Lane Coriiiiunity College, Eugene, Oregon 
97405 

Dr. James L. Taylor, President, College of Southern Idaho, Twin Falls, 
Idaho 83301 

Dr. Robert K. Thomas, Academic Vice President, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 84602 
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APPENDIX E 



CORRESPONDENT STATUS 

1 ) The Application 

The , chief academic officer^ usually the president, must write to the. 
executive director of the Higher Commission stating the desire of the 
institution to seek correspondent status* 

2) Eligibility Standards 

Newly founded or developing institutions of higher education which 
reflect evidence of basic planning for development of the institutions 
may apply for correspondent status. No specific standards are listed 
for eligibility to become a correspondent. 

3) CorTBTiission Activity 



The Institutional Profile 

The executive director sends to the institution an outline for an 
Institutional Profile which the institution must prepare as part of 
the application. The profile consists of two parts. The first part 
deals with the history, the philosophy and objectives i the needs of 
the area to be served, the curriculum, admission standards, the 
physical facilities which exist or are Imediately proposed, the 
organization chart for the board, the administration, the faculty 
and students and the proposed sources of income. 

The second part of the profile requests basic statistical information 
such as enrollment trends* student ability, salaries, degrees held 
by the instructional staff, library holdings, finances, budgets, loan 
funds and other financial details. 

Two copies of the profile are sent to the executive director who studies 
it carefully. If the profile is complete and in order, a one-day 
visit to the institution Is arranged. He or a member of the commission 
will evaluate the plans and the institution if it is 1n operation. 
The institution is charged the actual expenses of the evaluator plus 
a $50 filing fee. The examinert on the basis of his observations, 
recommends to the chairman of the comnlsslon his opinion of the proper 
action and in .consultation with him either recommends approval or 
disapproval of the application. The recoimendatlon, if approval is 
granted, is presented at the next meeting of the Higher Comnlsslon. 
The decision of the commission Is final. Appeal procedures are 
provided. 
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APPENDIX F 
REGIONAL ACCREDITATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

From your experience with or knowledge of the Comisslon on Coneges of the 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges: 

1. Do you favor or not favor the regional nature of the accrediting associa- 
tion (as opposed to a national or statewide .lurisdiction)? 

l.a Why or why not?_^ 



l,b How Important do you consider the issue of regionalism to be? 



l.c Do you favor the proposed merger of the Northwest and Western Associa- 
tions? 



Kd Why or why not? 



l.e How Important do you consider the merger Issue to be? 



2. Do you favor public (non-institutional) representation on the Coirmilssion 
itself? ^ — — 



2. a On evaluation teams? 



2.b Why or why not? 



2,c Should these public representatives be other than members of insti- 
tutional boards? — ^ 



2,d Why or why not! 



2.e How Important do you consider the issue of public representation to 

be? ^ 
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3. Do you favor the retention of the candidate classification as currently 
defined and Impleniented by the Conwission? 



3. a Why or why not? 



3.b If no, what changes In candidacy would you propose? 



3.C How Important do you consider the issue of candidacy to be? 



4. Do you regard accreditation status as an Important criterion for transfer 
of credit between Institutions and acceptance of degrees ? 

4. a Why or why not ? ■ - 



4.b How important do you consider this transfer issue to be? 



5. Can regional accreditation as practicri by the Northwest Association pro- 
vide an effective mechanism for preventing or correcting consumer abuses? 



• 5. a Why or why not? 



5,b How important do you consider the Issue of consumer protection to be? 



6. Do you favor legislation to establish a state licensing/approval function 
for postsecondary educational institutions (proprietary and non-profit) 
wishing to operate in the state? — 



6. a Why or why not? 



6.b How important do you consider the issue of state licensing to be?. 
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7. How satisfied ara you with the provisions of due process (noticei appeal » 
etc.) observed by the Coimlssion in making detemii nations of candidacy 
and accreditation? 



7.a Give examples that support your opinion. 



7,b What additional or alternative provisions for due process would you 
suggest ? 



7,c How Important do you consider the issue of due process to be?_ 



8. Are there accreditation-related issues * overlooked in the draft report i 
that you feel are Important? 
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APPENDIX G 




Washington Friends of Higher Education 
235 Pioneer Building, BOO First Avenue, Seattls, Washingtcn 98104 Phone (206) 624-9093 



Novembir 3, 1976 



Mr, Patrick Call an 

Exaeutlva Di rector 

Council for Postsacondary Education 

908 East Fifth St, 

Olympiai Washington - 98504 

Daar Pat : 

Thank you for sending us a copy of the Draft Report on Ragional 
Accreditation. The private collegei are concarned that this report 
represent a real effort toward quality higher education* 

Therefore I hope that we may venture to make a couple of suggestions 
which stem from our concern for quality higher education: 

(1) We strongly recommend that out-of-state institutions offering 
educational programs and courses in Washington State be 
required to seek and obtain accreditation from the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools/ After alU if 
educational programs are to be offered in this statet they should 
first be reviewed and judged by that body which iccredits 
educational programs offered by institutions in the state. 

(2) It is critical to maintain definite and substantial candidacy 
guidelines for regional accreditation^ lest this become merely 

an Ineffectual s pro forma process. We are deeply concerned about 
the effectiveness and selectivity of the accrediting process. 

Please accept these concerns expressed in the interest of quality higher 
education. \^ 

Sip€^y, • V 

y^avld M. Irwin 
/ Executive Vice President 



cc: Dr. Philip Phlbbs 
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APPENDIX H 



RQvised proposal as approved 
by the Far West Council on ' 
Accreditation p Septembftr 13, 1976 

ARTICLKS OF INCOllPOKATION 
OF 

NORTimEST-WESTERN ASSOClAtlON OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
KNOW ALL PERSONS BY niESE PRESENTS: ' ,j 

We, the undersigned I have this day voluntnrily aisociated ourselves together for 
the purpose of foraing n non^^profiu charitable corporation under the lawa of the State 
of Washington i ^nd we horeby certify as follows j 

FIRST : This Aasoclation io a confederation org^iniEed pursuant to the General ' 
Non-prof iu Corporation Law of the State of Washington , 

SHCOND i Tlie natnc of this nonprofit corporation shall b^: Northwest--Vje8tern 
Association of Schools and Colleges, - 

TUIR Di The specific purposes for v;hich thig confederation is formed are to main-- 
toin and improve the quality of education in schools j collegeSi and univeriiitieu witlii 
the conf ederat Jon* B territory; and to provide an alliance of accreditation commissioni 
whose puirposc is toi 

1, Recei\^G and publish uoimisaion actions' on accreditation statUB of insti/ 
tutions , 

2, IncrenBe cooperntion among the schools ^ colleges and universities within 
tlie territory they ^erve; 

3, Enhance effective working relationships with other educational ©rganiEations 
and accrediting agencies; 

4, Protect the interests of tlie educational consumer end of legitiTnata educa- 
tional institutions against fraud or misrepresentation; 

5* Protect the integrity and autonomy of educational institutions ; 

6, Enuourane educational rcfionrch aimed at Improving methods and techniques of 
Helf-^study and nccreditatlon; 

?• Represent and intarprot accrDditacion in the region served; 

8, Utilize any otlicr nppropriaVci mttann in furtlierance of its charitable pur- 
poficii; aiid 

9, Knluincn jount action of meinlicr comminElonH in order to acconiplash their 
])urpcnius » 

niifi conredaratJun nhali hnvu tha power to do all nc'CGusary or incidctntal acts 
in thg furthernncu at Mi\ charH»ible purponnii. 
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rOlMmii rhu pvincipal offJce for thci traiieacticm of the huplnftSB of tlila con- 
fmleran^ Is locntcul in the CounUy of King, State of Washington. 

I'lmh Thn diractorn nhail be known nnd desiennted as truateeOi the naines and 
nddr^oinio af the pyrnon« who arc to act in the capacity of trusteci of this cenfcd" 
fcration, until the selection of their succoaoors, aves 



(To be the eight dGsignated by tho five commissions) . - 

SIXTII: Tlie number of Urustuos of this confederation shall be ten (10) unloss .ind 
until~t^nBes by the fldoption of an ainonJment to these Artlclei or by an appropriate ^ 
Bylavj nre made. ' y 

SEVFNTIP The authorized number and qualifications of raembers of this eonfedar-. •.■ 
atlonTlh^'dif ferent classes of membership, and the voting and other righti and 
privileBes of members Khali be as set forth in ttlie Bylaws of this confederation. ^ ^ 

EIGHTH: All of the piroperticG, monies, and asaets of this confederation^are T,.^ 
irrevJcSbly dedicated to charitable purposes and shall not inure to the^benefiti of ■ ;;: 
any private individual. In the event tlmt this confederation shaU be dissolved at 
any time, then nil the proporties, monies, and assets of this confederation !hall^be^ _ 
tranr.ferred QKclusively to and become the property of such nonprofit funds, foundations 
or^corporations as are selected and desiEnated by the Board of Trustees of this con- 
federation, and which have established their tax exempt status under Section 501(c) f 3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of the United States as it now exists or may subsequentl> „ 
b€ amended i - ' ' . 



Ife'--^-? ' PROPOSED BYLAWS 

Sfo-'-. . ■ ■ OF. 

SC^v - : NORTIIWEST-WESTERN ASSOClATlOj« OF SCHOOLS COLLEGES 

^te-T:-. ; ' . .■ ■ . . • . ■ . ■ . ■ . ■■ , ^ - . ^■ 

m^^\:. . ■ . •• • ■ ■ ■ ■ 



ARTICLE I . 

. ^ NAME AMD rURPOSE ; ■ ' .' 

fcfV The nama of this confederation and the purposes for which this confederation 
J*?" is ifornied shall be as provided in its Articles of Incorporation, 

lij:; - . .. . . . '• ARTICLE II ! . . " ■- 

H{'-'r'^' . ■ HEGION. SERVED ■ ' 



ji^/Vi The Accrediting Rcolon ocrved by this confcdaratlph shall encompaes all terr 
^^p^reviously served by the Northwcot Association of Schoolg and Collaoes and the Eastern 

Assbciation of Scliboio and Collep^as. Tliie Region comprises the states of Alaska i 
S Calif ornia:p Hawaii, Idahoi Hontanaj Navada^ Oregon, Ucah| Washington| ^an^ areas in the 
^'Pacific Basin pvcviouoly served by' tha^ WestGrn Association of Schools and CollegeB* 

Tills confoderation may carry out accrediting functions in other states within the West 
Ij^em United States and other areas within the Pacific Basin on the approval thereof by 
V the Board of Trustees of this confederation. : 

ARTICLE III 

y - . - . . = . , .= ' ......... . > - . • --ly-- 

-■'i ■ ^ HEbfflERSHlP - ^ >v 

J 1, Quailflcation 

(a) Ail Instltutiono accredited by the commissions of the confederation are 
: institutional members and eligible to participate in the annual meeting of the instl- . 
,tutional raembersi 

' (b) All memberB of the Board of Trustees shall be corporate members of the con- 
federation and shall become such by serving as members of the Board of Trustees* 

' There shall be no corporate members other than those serving as members of the 

Board of Trustees* The death, resignation, or removal of any trustee shall auto- 
matically terminate his or her individual membership in this confederation • 

: 2. Annual Meet inn , > 

The annual meeting of the Institutional Mambers and of the Doard of Trustees of 
*'this confederation shall he held each year at such day, houri and place us may be 
designated ^by the Board, 

3* Henulnr He etJnB^y ^puci al HcatinB^,. bloticus, Ouorum, VotinRt Validntlon oF ' 

Provision of thenu Bylnwn gavnrulng the ]\oavt\ of TriJsteos slmll apply here and 
guvurn Lhalr ruj'ular mnnt.:lnMU» ^pucl^ll mcaLin^u , nnUciis » quoifum, vouIuk require- 
inuntni validation nf traniiactionD and action, Thera nhall be no votUig by proKyi 
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BOARD OF TnUSTEES. 



1, Rcoponsiblllty 



Except as oulierwAso provlriad by the Articlas of Incbrporation or by the Bylaws, the 
manaGement ©f the affairs of thio conf edeiation shall b© vested In: the Board of Trusteas 



2. Number and GomnQRitlon 

Thero shall be a Board of Truotcca conslstinc of ten (10) persons, ropreiantatlya 
constituent ac 
ationf Initially 



the constituent accreditlnG coMisslons and the Bcneral public Ber\md this confed©r^> 
litially the Board of Trustees shall be composed as follows^l 



(a) Two persons desicnated by the Commission on Colleges ^^o^^ 
Association of Schools and Collegesi 

(b) Two persons dGslgnatcd by the Comiission on Sehpols' o£ the Northwest Asao- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges; . 

(c) T\^o persons deelcnAted by the Cotmlsslon on Schools of the Western Assoela-- , - 
tion of Schools and Collcgcs| ^ • ' ' 

(d) One pGrnon designated by the Accrediting Commission for Junior Collagas 
of the Western Asoociation of Schools and Colleges; 

' (o) One person designated by the Accrediting Conroisslon for Senior Colleges'' ^j" 
and UnlversltieG of the VJcotern ACGOclation of Schools and Collegasi and 

(f ) 'JVo public reprcscntntives selected by the renialnlng members of the Board of 
Trustees at its organlssiitional meetlngt-^^^One public representative shall be from . r" 
the region of the fonner Northwust Assoeiation of Schools and Colleges and the ■ 
other from the region of the fprmer Western Association of Schools and Colleges^ 

Should there be a change in the structure^ nanie, or number of the accrediting 
comjnissions provided for in Article VIIlj the principle of equal geographic repre- - , 
sentation and equal number of school and college representatives on the Board of *' 
Trustees, as indicated In the foregoing provisions, shall be maintained, 

3i Elocti on 

AccreditlnG caintiiisnj ens nfflLlatcd with this confederation in accordance with 
Article Vtll shall elect truBtee coininisalon representatlvt^s in any manner they shnll 
determinDi Within seven (7) days JJollowinB nuch .election, and no later than thirty 
(30) days prior to the rirfiauiHationaL tac'eUlng each constituent accrediting commission 
iihall forward in writing to tlie conf ed^»r ation the names of the elected trustee com^ 
misHion reprenuntntiveSi Kacli such trustee coiiLmluslon reproHentati ve shall be a mem* 
ber of the Governing nonrd of his ov' her rgfspentive accradlting commission at the 
time' of hi^ or her appolntniiynt . - - 
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Each trufitae reprcBentiniv n connuitueut conml^ in accordancQ with Seatloni* 

|g; 2 ;antl. 3 of lUq Articla, shall liolrj offlcn foy a toinn of three '(3) ycarBi or until his ; 
K^or her gucccs^fsor hnn been nalGCtud or appoi nLed with BUch tcoi to hcnin at tha com- 
^^^J:mGnc*c?mant of the orBani^ntionni mactlnK fuliowinfl nppointmcnt by hlH flccreclltinn 
g^i-missioiv. TrustGO rtfprdSan nccrcditluf' c^inmiusion shflll aicctcd. 

|0.;bn n staggered basJB, with the first trustees appQinted for tenhs^^o two^ and' 

S tnrne yeyrSj according to a forniuln to b^. provided by tha Honrd of Trustees « No such/' 
Sv- trustoe ahall servu more than two consocutive threc^year terms of office. 

:/ The terms of office as trustee of thta public represe^ be three (3):V:i"Vi 

years, with the first public representntlvea to be apppintnd for two (2) and thr€<cX3)^^^^ 

jjvyaar tovmsi respectively * by lot. No such trustee shall serve more than two cohsecu-V' 

1?^; ' tlve three-^year terms of office*^ 

I?:: 5i VaCi^ ncy and Retnoval . rV 

Each truotae representing a constituent accrediting commission shall serve at thfcv 
l.\ pleasure of his or her 'accrediting commission and may be remuved at any time by the 
p accreditinR commission, which removal shnll become effective on \^^itten notice thereof 
R to this confederation. Should nny such trustee representative be removed from offlcap 
S: or if his or her office shall be vacnted for any roasoni the vacanqy' shall be filled by 
: \ the appointing accrediting commission I as soon as is practicable, 

Any public trustee may be removed from office by a majority vote of the trustees 
ii^ of this confederation at a moating of tlie trustnes bt which a quorum is present * In 

the event any one, or ii^re, of tho public trustees may be so removed, new public trus-* 
: tecs may be elected at the same meating to fill the uneKplred term or terms of the tru- 
V stees so removed* i^ny vncancy in th|a office of public trustee shall be filled by re- 
■ maining meinbers of the Board , even though less than a quorum, A trustee appointed to 
' fill suuh vacancy shall be appointed for the uncKpireri term of his or her predecessor ' 

ill office, r 

; 6, Powers and Duties 

The Board of Trustees, in furtherance of its responsibilities, shall have the s'; 
followino powcvsi 

■ . ' . • . ^ . * '^K' 

(a) To receive and note actions of the respective commissions with regard to 

r accraditatlon status of schools* colleges * and universities In the geographical 

area served i 

(b) To establish a review and appeals procedure beyond those provided by each 
comiiilssion to provide opportunity for aggrieved institutions to be heard, and, • . 
if appropriate, receive redress, but not to include imnetary compensation; 

1_ (c) To encourage the davulopmcnt of rjpproprlnte policies and procedures and of 
close collnboration nmonn and between the several commissions and accrediting 
asHociationu in other regions; 

(d) To reprenant the roKion In relations with other educational or governmental 
agcncicc; 

(e) To ndopt n budnet annual 3y and Invy on nnch cnmml anion cnually a charge suf- 
ftclLint to novur the necefiisary oMimn/iun of the confedyratlon ; 

(f) To provlik'. for Lhe morger of coniionting coinmJnsiono ; and 

» (a) To do lili othur thinga apprnprJritu to cnrry nut the purpose of thJo cunfod- 
Q frnilnu in f uri lifranfM* of JfH nharltabJe ntntu*u 
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7.. Votiur. UiRhts ; 

Each trustee shall be cutltlad to ona vota on all matters before the Uoard of 
Trustees. : 

8, OrKonlr.at. innnl Mcotlrin n . 

As soon an raasonably pracuJ c.r.ble , and within thirty (30) days after each annual 
mGotlnB of the cmf cUcration, the Board of Trustees shall meet for the purpose of ^• 
orcanUins the Bonrd. the election of officers, and the transaction of such other bus- 
inese as may coma bcCovc the meeting* • 

Tlie annual mactlng of the Board of TrusteQs shall ba h^ld at such time and place . 
as the Bokrd of Truataes shall dotenninci* , -u 

10. Spoclal Haetin ns. " 

Special meatings of the Board of Trustees for any purpose shall he called by the ■ 
Secretary upon the request of the President, or any three (3) or mora trustees. ^ 

11, Notice of HeotinRB . ^ ' 

^ Written notice of the time and place of any organisational meetingi regular meet- > 
ing, or special meeting chall be gent to each^ Trustee. Such notice ehall be siyen at- 
least five (5) days prior to the tiine of holding the meetingi • ^ 



A m.^jority of the msmbera of the Board of Trustees shall constitute a quorum at any 
meeting of the Board. Tlie act of the majority of all trustees is required to be con- 
sidered an act of the Board of Trustaes. ^ . v_^, ' 

13* Place 



^ The Board of Trustaes shall hold its meetings at the office of the confederation, 
or such other place within the region served, as the President of the trustees requir* 
Ing the meeting may designate* , 

ARTICLE V ' 
OFFICERS 

1, Officers 

The officero of the confedcrntion shall be selected from the Board of Trustees and 
shall con*ilHt of a Prcfjiclant and Vice Preuident. IJach officer shall have the powers 
and chiticiD nn are nnt forth for hlu or \mv renpective office in Robert's Rules of 
Order, togfjlhcr with uucli other powers and duties as may be designated by the Board of 
Wowtees from time to time; specif Icnlly , the Prcoirient shall be the official spokes- 
person for tlilH confeduration representinr, the confederation, in accord with policy 
estahU£4hed by nach of the accrediting cainmliinionn < RMcept as otherwise provided in 
Article VI, rGnnrding thn KKecutivc SGcrutary-Troasurer , each officer shall liorve with 
out coiunensation, 
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2. Klocticm 

;y The off leers of i:h6 canfudcration nhnll be elected biennially. They shall be : 
>^vnominqtad by the Bonrd from itB own inemberHhip and elected at the nnnuai meetlnR of 
Institutional jneinbers of the confednrntLon, A vacancy in any office because of death, 
resignation p removal, dJ fjcjuolif Icatipn or otheri^lsa may be filled for the unexpired 
i^J^fterm at any meetins of the Board of Tru'stecB. - ; 

W^^' ARTICLE. VI , , L 

■ ■ ■ ■ :■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ...... . ^ . . , 

■ ' : ' RXECUTIVi; SPCRETAiyy-TREASURER 

The Beard of Trustees shellappolnt an EKecutive Seeretary-Treasurer. The EKebucive 
Secratary-Troayurer eholl serve at the plGaeure of the Board of Trusteeet He or ehe 
shall have the, duties and pov;ors ijot forth in these Bylaws, in any written agreement 
by and between the Board of Truntoes and' the Executive Seeretai^**^Trea^urer^ or which 

■ are Ineidont to the office of the EKecutlve Secretary-^Treaguret, or as may be; pre^ 

■ by the Board of Trustees from tliro to time. The EKCcutive Secretary-Treaaurdr shall 
; have the general reapDnnibillty, under the direction of the Board of Trustees ^ for 

: the day to day Duper^vislon and control of the business and affairs of this c 

; atlorti The EKocutive Secretnry-TrcaaurQr nhall eerve as the Secretary of the Board 

of Trustees and shaii maintain a complete file of tninutes of the confedaratlon meet-* ^ * 
: Ings and of the Board of Trusteedi 
— ■ ' t, ' 

. . Tlia EKecutive Secrntai'y--Tre,isurcr shall receive from the eKecutive directors of > 
the constituent accrediting commissions the lists of accredited and candidate insti- 
V tutiona at least once every x^ar* The Executiva 5ecretary--TreasurDr may eet^c* as = ^ 
executive director for one of the constituent accrediting coimiosionst The compensa- ^/ 
tion for the Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be fixed by the Board of Trustees ^ 
annually. 

ARTICLE VII * 

AC CREPITATXOH ACTIONS 

Any university I collefce, aeoondary, or other school shall have its accreditation 
status determined by action of the appropriate acorediting commission , Such actions . ' 
s^^i be reported to and noted by the Board of Trustees , Any such status (candi- 
dflcys Qceroditation* continuntlon of eandidaey or of acoreditation or other status) 
shall eoaao whenever on institution (after exhausting available due process oppor- 
tunities) is removed by the appropriate Gommission from the lists., of the confodora- 
tion, fails to pay its annual or special foes or charges (ov visiting committees in the ^ ^ 
amounts and by the dates set by the nppropriato commission, or notifies the appro-- 
priat© commission of its desire to discontinue Us aGcreditation , candidacy, or other' status. 

"article VIII 

* * > 

1,' The initial accredit fin» conniiufiionn of the canf edGrntion are as follows i 
(a) CoiiUiiiHHiQn on Sclioolu of the UorLhvauiL A/itJoclatiun of Schoolo and Collef^es; 



(b) Connniiuiiun on (jollc^fipn nC the Northwnrit AHHnclatlQn of Schools and Colleges; 



(c) AccruiUuiuB CouMisoion on Schools of the WcsUcrn Association of Schools and j^^^^^^^ 
Collages; •:• 'v^y'AiS 

(d) AccrndltiuB CoTTimiusion for CoimnunlLy= nnd Junior Colleges of the Western ^ 
Associntion of Sehuola and CollcEOs; and " 'v; : ^ 

(q) AccrbHltlnn CommljiHion for Senior Colleges and Universities uf the Western p 
Association of SchOQla and ColleGes* 

Each nccrcditlnr3 commission shall eBUnblish its 01m bylaws , rules, rac^^tions, 
and standards; its own composition and process by which cotraiission metnbers are selectsd 
and each coimnisslon shall present these ifiaterlali and any amendments to the Board of 
Trustees. All ouch hylav;s, rules and regulations and processee in effect at the tirat;^> 
of incorporation of this confederation are herewith accepted. Any and all programs, J- 
policies I and working documents of eacli accrediting' commission shall be governed by, 
and be consistent with, the /^tlcles of Incorporation and By laws of this confederation,. 

2* Finance • ^ ' 

Each Comm^lssion shall be EUtonomous from all other commissions regarding its 

finances and shall eBtablish fees and charseo sufficient to cover its reasonable and 

necessary expenses, ; 

3* Duties, Responnihill ties 'and Authority 

The dutieis, responsibllitleB and authority of each conmilsslon as represented .in 
the confederation shall bei 

[ (a) To develop such policies as are appropriate for its class of instltutioni 

(b) To employ an RKecutive Director and such other staff as may be necessary to.. / 
perform the duties prescribed by the commission^ includingi ^ . . ' 

(1) Keeping a record of the commission proceedings; ' 

(2) Attending to all necessary correspondence; * 

(3) GollectinB annual dues of respective members and other monies that may 
be due the coumilssionp and • 

(4) Paying all obllgotions of the eonimisslon including its share 
of Association expenses* 

(c) To provido all mntcrlals and forms necessary for its work, to communieato ' ' 
with inBtitutkms neerGditod by each commission or seeking candidacy » acerGdi^ 
tQlloni or other status » and to take action on the recommendations for addi- 
tional action which are presented in duo form* It shall be the duty of oftch 
eommisBion to assist the confederation in the advancement of eduoationi 

<d) To grant cnndidney or other status or to accredit the schools and insti- 
tutions which present applications in proper form and which are found by the 
cninmission to monl prescribod standards , to establish the terms of accredita- 
tion, and to CBtablish the fiscal nnd accreditation year, consletent with Article XIIpZ; 

(f) To pcrrufm riuah ot:)iri: duLiCii niiil activltlco as may be appropriate to Itn 
function, consistunt with tliecia Bylaws. . 
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Each comnjloiion bIuiIJ proiiipily roport to tlm nanrd of Trustees of this confedera- 
tion its actions on accreditation status of institutions. 

5. lExccutivu l)ircct:or 

The eKecutivc dirQCtor of cnch of Ulic several «'iGcredlting commir»s ions shall maintain 
a record of the actionn «and dcciolonn of the commission, and shall be responsible for 
such other matters as the conmiigsion may delegates Following each meeting of the accra^* 
diting coimmisHlon at which accrGditation decisions are made, the eKecutive director 
thereof shall promptly notify the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of th^ confederntion v 
of any and all chnnyca In the lists of accrcddted and candidate institutions submit- ' 
ted by each- accreditinp, commisBion, in accordance with Article VII. Tlie EKocutive ' 
Secretary-Treasurer shall present a suimnary of such actions to the institutional mem- 
bership at the annual meeting. , ; 

ARTICLE IX ; ' 

APPEALS ; ' *■ 

1. Iloarinf^ Bonrd Coiiu^Qsij^i^ ' . " 

The confedGration Board shall elect annunlly and oonveno as necessary a confedera*- 
tion Hearing Panal which sliall be estoblished for the purposo of deciding appeals by 
any institution n^^ainst the decision of any of the confederntion commissions concerning 
the denial or withdrawal of aceredltation or other raoognizod status. This Panel shall 
consist of twenty persons as follows; (1) five from schoolsi (2) five from junior or 
community cQlleges; (3) five from senior colleges and universities; and (4) five lay 
members of governing boards. None of the twenty shall be a current, member of an 
accrediting commission * 

(a) Tlic llenrJuo Board iihall conGist of five persons, including at least one per- 
son from each of the above catefioriosp and not more than one from any EiinGl^ atatai 
ielectcd on a random basis from the Hearing Panel and appointed^ after auch aelee- - 
tion, by the conf cflcration prenidcnt* None of those selected shall have been in-^ 
volvad in the accreditation proceos which resulted ^in the appeali The Uearing 
Board ahall elect its Chairman from ita own memberehipi 

(b) Hearing Board inembera to replace thoae who arc abaent or have a conflict of 
interest nhnll be selected on the same random ba^is and appointed by the confed-- 
eration preBident from tlie remaining members of the Hearing Panel # 

' (c) An InstitnLion making an appeal shall depoDlt at the time it files its appeal.^ 
an ainount to be e^talslished annually by tlie confederation with the Secretary- 
Treasurer of tlie cunrederation to cnvcr the necessary coats of the hearingi Un- 
used funds will be returned to the insllltutioni 



2, Notlctt iincl llearlm 



If an J liHl J tutiun, altur availin^^ Itnuli: of any review or nppeal prgcecdings of iti? 
appropriate eni:^nl nfjl on , fitlll bnUQVC'fi Itfuaf annrinved hy that coimnission ^ a dunl/il or 
witlulrawal of cnndidacy or nccrc*ditatJon, itn novnriiinn bonrd tmiy appeal nuch action 
within tliirty dnv^J of recnipt of noticf? thereof to the president of the confederntion 
throiigh thci appropruitn cntntil ni^J on ■ u (^Kucut Ivu dJrfictor, IHirinR the period up to and 
Jneludin)^ rh»* ^ipnunl , th(] j n/il i I ui: J nil* a iitatun wit)] tlie coinmiuiilon nhall remaJn the^aanci 
as It wail prior !:o the duciluJon beJn^i nppcuilud, 
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tS^fV ",^ (n) The presiuonu of the confed«ratioii shnll then flrrnnRS a hearing "I^^ r ^ JlJ-'^^'^J 
ptLtica .10 Onto for the reprencnitntivfes of the; Institution before^ the^co^f^ 
. , nrnvinfi Uoatd, estiblished for uks purpose as prescribed in ArUcle IK. 

Section 1 of , tlioae Hylaws. " . .V ,. , ■ . 

i|?-:V (b) Tills heavinn Mhnll bo informal and conducted under rules and procedures , ; C 

I':-; , establir.bnd by the conCcdurntion iJoard of TruHtees, Thpse teBtifyinp, vjill , ■ • 

i--- not be placed uniJnr oath. Lcnnl counBol may bn present as advisors but they ,■ ; 

Sfh;; will not be expected to condiict""the case as in a formal judiciol proceeding. 

it- (c) At least ton (10) dnyH bt?rovc the time set for the hearlnB of such an 

appual, the preaident (or sccretwry-treasucer) of the confederation must cau§e;^^^:.::ii 

;I • notice of the time and place of the hearing to be mnilod by registered or '^t^;.:,. 

certified mail, return recuipt requestfld, to the chalrporson or president; of. 



the governing bonrd of the instinntign with a copy to the chief executive. ;;' ^^. .^^^^ 
Proof of notice must be made at the hoarinn. . ■ ■ 

(d) SuMcct to limltntions set forth below, representatives of the inBtitu-^^f.g^;. 
tlon will have an opportunity to prewont written docuraents, other evidence , "-^(/.i:^ 
on the Institution's behalf, oral teptlmony and arBuments. Representatives ;;*,;;5;fv 
of the appropriatu Commission and of the evaluation team will have a similar ^ 
opportunity to present evidence, oral testimony and arBuments on the Commission s- 
behalf, ' ' ' ' '^ 

(e) Tine reanng Board, in addition to conBldoring evidence adduced at the hearing, 
will also consider the institution's Self-S?tudy report, the evaluatlon^,team re-g^v 
port, and all other materials relied upon by the Commission in reaching the oe-^^,. 
clslon which Is being appealed. !*!^^' 

(f) The appeal shall be based on one or more of the following grounds: (1> there , 
were errors or omissions in carrying out proscribed procedures on the part of the,: 
evnluatlon team and/or the Commisnlon; (2) there was domonatrable bias or pveju-; - 
djce on the part of one or more members of the evaluation team or Commission ' 
vhich mntfrially affected the Commission's decision; (3) the evidence before the 
Conunisslon prior to and on the date when It made the decision which is being - 
appealed was mntcrially in crrori or W the decision of the Commission was "^JgV 
adequately stipported by the facts before it at the time, ' t^'':^^'' 

([0 The appeal shall be heard on the record and confined to actions taken by the ; 
' Inntitutlcm and thci Commission up and throuBh the date of the CommlSBion declnion 
which is boinf; nnpualod, Only evidence and documentation v/hlch was before the,, , 
Coimnission on that date mny bo introduced. 

(h) The llc-arlnn Hoard shall mnUe Its decision on the basis of the admlBslble 
evidence and aryumcints presented to It at the hearing. 

(1) If the nnard finds for the Inntltution on one or more groundti (1) throug 
of Section 2 f above, the jlonrd sliall remand the case to the appropriate 
Commission for i;RConsideratloiu 

{'?.) If the Uonrd flndn for tlie InHtitution on ground W of Section ?. f above, 
■ It oha.n grant Din nppt.',',iJ. and dlratt the Commission to take approprinto accion 
at it» next iiiuculnc,. 
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<3) If it finds ujjain.sc the institution on nny of the four Rrounds in Sec- 
tlon 2 £ above, it shall deny that portion of the appeal which is based on 
that ground, 

(i) At the conclusion of its dallbcrntions , the llearlnf. Hoard, shall iflBue Its 
decision and the raaaons thereCor and inform, by reGistDred or certified mail, 
1 return receipt roquasted, the president of the confederation, the chairperson * 
of the coveming board of the inatltution and the executive director of the 
Commission concerned. Such decision shall be final, ' 

• .' 

ARTICLE X ' 

■ ■ ANh aiAL hnsnTiNG of im co nfki)kiution " 

The officers shall arrange for annual meetings to' carry on professional activitiss, 
to elect the officers of the confederation, to receive reports from the Board of Trustees 
and to approve chnnges in the Uvlnws in accordance with Article XIV. At the annual 
neetinB of the confederation, each accredited institution shall be considered an insti- 
tutional member thereof nnd shall be entitled to one official voting representative. 
DeleEates may also be denlgnated by stnte departments of education and statewide coordi-^ , 
natinr apencies in accordnnco witli rules to be established by the confederation. Other 
educational or edueation-rGlated agbnclcs may be invited by the coramission to be associate 
membcYs with or ylthout vote also in accordanco with rules to be established by the 
confodc-ration. Honorary Mcmhenihips without vote may be established. A quorum at .innual 
meetinGS of the inatltutional mamberH shall be fifty officially desienated delcr,aces. . 

ARTICLE XI 

• . • co>n-iiTTEn:s 

There shall ha such standing coimitteen and special committees as the noard of 
Trustees shall, from time to time, establisl, with such duties and reBponsibilities as 
the Board shall desxgnaLe. The prusidont of tl»e confederation shall have the power to 
appoint tiie chairman and members of such committees, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, 

ARTICLE XII ' . 

OENEll AL PROVISIONS 

1. Off ices 

This confodorntion uliall have and continuously maintain a regiBtcred office in a 
city and fitnte as determined by the Uonrd of Truntucs, 

2 , Klnnal Vu ar 

The flseal year of thi- confederation shall end on the 30th day of June of each year. 
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ARTICLE Kill 



/UlENnMKirrH TO THE BYLA<-^ 



These Bylflws may ho AinundGd or vopanlctl or new By laws may be adopted by n majority : 
voUu of the mGinbDrBhip nt Liu* annun] rinetiluij of the cmifcdeiNitioiv upon recomiiiendation by 
tiia lionrd of TrunLcc«. The noaud of TiruBtcics shall recomiend chanRes in the Bylaws ' . 
only after concurrancc by all of thn conntituGnt accrediting conOTissions* 




" ^ * ^ NOT A PAI ^OF BY J^H S 

: ENABLING ACTION 

Within ninety (90) days after ratification of the Proposed Articlai of Ineorpora-, 
tioni thfge nylnws--and the proposed Incorporation of the new confederation of the ' ",*;f^ 
Northwcst-WDBtern Aasociation of Schopls and Collecea by all five (5) accrediting , ; 
conmisBions and the GOvcrninE bodicB of Che Northwest Aiioeiationof Schools and Col^ 
and thu V/e^tern Ai^oociation of Schooly and Colleeea, the Board of Trustees of this^ V' 
confedaration shall convene to plan the orderly . Inauguration of activities , meludinf 
the designation of officors to serve in an acling onpacity until the first annual meeting ^v.^^^^ 

■-■ -r 'f 
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FBDERATION OF REGIONAL ACCra)mf« OTI^ OF HlfflER EDUCATION 



INTERIM STATEMENT ON ACCREDITATION AND NON-TRADITIONAL STUDY . 

Accreditation procedures for nan-tradi t lonal programs should eneourage In-- 
novativa and imaginative approaches to providing quality education whether 
in new instttutloni or In those a1 ready accredl ted. The accrediting process 
general ly should move toward assessment of the resul ts of educatian rather 
than Its processes, and developments in non*tradl tlonal studies and degrees 
provide opportyn I ties to do so. At the same time, the Federation- 
that accreditation Is concerned with insti tutlonal Improvement and that at- 
tention to outcomes only, without considering tha relation of these to the 
environments and educational processes, would be of little asslftanee to 
either traditional or non*tradl tlonal programs In raising questions and pro* 
viding suggestions for Improver^nt* 

The Federation believes that, at this early stage In the development of hon- 
traditional degree programs, the principles, policies, and procedures speci- 
fied for accreditation must be fleiclble and of an Interim nature. As the 
nature of Innovative developments becomes clarified and e^cperience Is gained 
in working with them, accreditation policies and procedures can be adjusted 
to attain a uniform approach to the traditional and the Innovative In such 
mammr that the befter procedures of each are cal led to the attention of both. 
In this context, the statement of policies and principles presented here Is 
tentative and interim. It is a working set of guidelines which wM 1 require 
cohtinued monitoring, clarification, and revision as experience In their ap- 
plication evolves. 

General Pol icies 

I. Accreditation will be considered only when a number of Individuals have 
been granted or have qua! i f led for a degree by various non-'tradi tlonal pat- 
terns indicated. Consideration of students* completed programs and student 
reactions are deemed Indispensable to accreditation. 

2t Accreditation procedures and criteria should be comprehensive, flexible, 
and fair. Evaluation cofmilttees should Include persons who have experience 
In non-tradi t lonal programs and/or who are sufficiently conversant and under' 
standing to review innovations competently. 

3i An Institution which, by the nature of its pr^ram, abandons or renders 
non'-funct lonal traditional criteria and mechanlsTO of review and control 
aimed at asiuring quality muit accept responsibility for IndlMtIng alterna- 
tive ways in which quality will be assured. 

Guidal I nes 

1, When degrees based haavlly on non^tradl t ional patterns of study are of- 
fered, evidence will be required that the degree^ are awarded on the basis 
of difinitd criteria and demonstrated competency comn^nsurate with the level 
and nature of the degrees, 

2. The appraisal, evaluation or examination procedures of an Institution 
must be conducted with a high degree of objectivity, with due regard for 
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maintenance of hanesty and securltyp and with explielt stateiMnts of criteria 
and standards for judging satlsfactery perfarranea. The learnar's sslf- 
appraUal of the worth of an aicpar'lence Is a valuable but not suffi el ant 
basis for awdrding eredi c or m degree. 

: % - 

3« PublUi ty 5 tatemencs to prospective students must be factual. For example 
actual servicei provided must be consistent with publicity. This will require 
moni toring adjunct professors to assure that they ful f 1 1 1 their commitments. 

4. To protect the jntegr 1 ty of the facul ty-Instltutlon work relationship 
and avoid CI rcumstances Involving confl let of I nterestp policies regarding 
the amount of outs ide work for pay and safeguards surroundlhg^use o 
tutional resourcei and facilities for their Intended purposes are required. 
The rslat ionship of f ul I t Ime facul ty serving as adjunct - facul ty or program 
advisers and using the learning resources and facilities of their full time . ' 
einployer for programs of study offered by other Institutions (accredl tedi'or; 
unaccredited) should conform to their InstI tutlon's policies and standards 
on these matters. 

5* The condi t Ions and ci rcumstances of subcontracts with adjunct facul ty 
in the communityp with museums, art Institutes, libraries p government 
agencies s foreign study institutions » and other diverse learning facilities 
should be made explicit and should be In conform! ty wl-^^f^4t he policies and 
standards of the institutions on such matters, Thiy^^^ild be accompanied 
by a dtscription of the means to be used for documenting and evaluating the 
work done by the student in reference to the objectives of the programs of 
study, 

6. The conditions and circumstances of subcontracts by uhaccfidi tad Inst I- 
tutions with accredited Institutions for use by students of their laarnlhg 
resources^ facilities, and degree-grant ing prerogatives should be made ex- 
ptlcit. They should also be In conform! ty wl th the usual Institutional 
policies and procedurai safeguarding their intended usep and wi th the Federa^ 
tlon's guidelines on ^'Contractual Relationships wl th Non-Regional 1y Ac- 
credited Organizatlons"- 

The concern here Is both with the placement of responsibll I ty , the use and 
availability of reiourceSp and the relation between student cliargesp services 
rendered, and benaflts acquired. 



^ A * * A A 



NOTE: Questions about these principles and guidelines should ba directed 
to tha office of the ippropriate regional accrediting commisilon* 



Approved by the Council 
March 1973 
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P: FffiSflOfI * 

. P0ST5^ro^a)AUY nnucATJONAi. PRnniti\^K ^ 

coMXicrm) by AccREiuimf or military bases 

The Fadaratlan of Regional Accrpcfiting Camnt! ions o^Hfglier Education Is 
plaased to note that thf^ militnry services nru ypry much aware of the cri t leal 
; need for we 1 1 educated fnanpower , and fully endorsei the development of educa* 
tional programs on military bases designed to provide for the periohal and pro- 
Jfessfonal growth of personnel through educational courses and programs in : 
cooperat ion vvi th accre^^ and candidate postsecondary Inst i tutions* _ . . L . 

^ Institutions are encouraged to cooperate with the mi II tary services In designing 
/appropriate courses ^^nd programs for both ml 1 1 tary personnel and also such military 
related or ci VI 11 an per::onnel as 1 1 may be considered feasible to aQCept« In • 

V establishing courses or programs, i nst i tut ions should recognize that specfaT ' 
eons idarat ions frequent ly must be made; e.g, > courses designed for the under* 

^graduate on a college campus or for profess lonal preparation in an academic 

V discipline may not adequately meet the needs or capitalize on the experience of 
military personnel The usual fixed requi remants of res idence and tradi tional 
methods of accumulating credits may fail to allow for the unique ci rcumstances 
of the military person. Hence, It Is the Federation's view that an Institution 

offering such courses^ while holding to the basic quality essential to good . ^ 

educational programs, should feel free to adapt methods, pol i cies , and pro* 
eedures to the regimen and conditions under which the military student must 
perform his duties and pursue his studies* 

Providing educational opportunities for interested personnel on military bases Is 

a dual responsibility* Certain guides and requ ! s 1 tes can be established which 

may provide both incentive and direction for officers of the mi 1 1 tary in positions ' 

of respons i b I li ty on base* Likewise there are helpful guides that might provide 

direction for those from the college campus responsible for such services. Success* ' 

ful programs in these situations will not be realized unless there is mutual under* 

standing, a sharing of respons Ibi I i ties , and a marshaling of resources essential 

for such offerings, 

\ • GuJ das a nd J^e spons i b t 1 1 1 i e s of l^n stitutions ^"^^ 

A, Programs offered should relate to the purposes and adhere to the educational 
standards of the institution. 

Provision should be made for students to work toward completion of 
appropriate programs offered by the institution. Without c^promlslng 
the principle that quality will be equivalent to that on campus, course 
offerings niight bo more rieKible or non^tradl t ional than those required 
of the campus student. Thus the educational goal of the military base 
student might be given special consideration within the general graduation 
requirements of the institution without depreciation of standards* Although 
institutions sliould refrain from offering work unrelated to either their 
mission or resources, they may provide service or cultural courses without 
credit when such experiencos can be of personal worth or upgrada competencies 
. required of the military person. ■.;) 
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B« In organizing and administoring base programs, i nst i tut tons should take In 
ConsiderdC ion che uniquensss of mil i tary il tuat ions. 

The staff member assigned the respons ibM i ty of rapreienting an insti- 
tution in its military base effort must recognize the unique demandi 
of the Situntton, He must realize thit the first demand upon the base 
personnel Is a military eormti tment, and arrangements for such individuals ;vi 
must fit into this demancL* Although org^ni lat idn and adniinis t rat ion ; 
practices need not duplteato or conrorm to campus routines^ appropriate 
itandardi should be maintained. • ' 

C* Student personnel ^olieies and services shoyld be such as to facilitate the.lj 
success of a prbgram orf a mi l l tary baseT ' ~^ y -^^-^-^^^ . - ^^^^^ 

Admission requi rements -should reflect the demands of postsecondary level 
studies and degree requi rements , and at the same time take Into con- 
sideration the itudent's background In tarms of equivalencies. Regis*' V;f: 
' ration procedures should be accofmiodated to the conditions under which 

th¥ mi li tVry w^^^ ing TCryi cm relevantly pre- Y; 

pared and experleticVd individuals. Special provis ions should be made for% 
program advising so students may know requirements as well as make ad- 
justments in terms of their own educational goals. Adjustments may need l^^l 
to be made in res idence requirements and/or the substitution of courses ^ 
for transfer credit or degree purposes, Provis ion should be made for the v. 
possibility of advanced placement or credit by eKamination or evaluation. 

D# Both faculty and instruction should be of recqgniied qua! i ty. ' , -;1 

For military base education programs, the faculty are drawn from the 
cooperating institution, the military base staffs and from other insti- 
tutions, Qualified specialists without institutional affiliation may i^l! 
also be employed. Instructors must be professional ly competent in regard ^ 
to specific preparation and recency of involvement in the field. When 
participating institutions employ faculty from other institutions on a V' 
part-time basis, It i s recommended that they do so with permission from 
the faculty members* full-time employer; this will avoid the danger of ; ; 
excessive overloads, , 

the quality of instruction should be comparible to that on campus, with 
the same dagree of concern for teaching tools and learning resources. 
Necessary library materials must ba available or accessible. Special 
provisions may be needed for the completion of course work when students ■ ■ 
are called from base. Regardless of departures from campus practice, ; 
grades should not bti given until students meet all course requirements. - 

E. Integrity among institutions offering programs oh,i single base Is essential* ; 

Institutions placed in competition with each other in making bids to 
provide services must guard against the erosion of quality of instruction. - 
To avoid negative aspects of competition, several participating Institutions 
on a base should consult among themselves and with the military education . 
services orflccr. In all del iberat loiis and negotiations. It li expected . 
that a high degree of Integrity will be maintained. , ^ 
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I I , Guides and Oh I 1 fjj t jons oF the Hi I Uary 

A. The military should not hesitate to initiate negotiations for the purpose of 
providing educational programs on base. 

When pos tsecondary educational opportunities are not being provided 
and when personnal on base expresi an interest in tham, military officials 
should initiate the action neeessary for secyring such programs. The 
laadarshlp should first assess and identify the types of programi and 
services desired before approaching an institution. It is always helpful 
to know at the outset precisely what is desired^ the approKimate number of 
students that are likely to be involvedi and the resources which the 
base might be able to provide. Education officers should be open In 
making needs known to interested institutions and in inviting propoials 
for programs. Memoranda of understanding or contracts should be negotiated 
directly between military bases and participating institutions. Where 
possible^ it is recommended that such menTOranda of undarstand ing or 
contracts run for more than one year to assure program stabilityi, Perhaps 
bases could work toward standardization of contracts and thus insura 
greater consistency in the services provided by an Institution* 

B« A Joint meeting of both Institution and base leadership should occur early. 

After the eyucational needs of base personnel are determined there should 
ba a Joint exploration and planning session of base and ihstitution repra* 
sentatives. Such a meeting should define the needs, identify essential 
resources, describe the general nature of programs desfredj and defina the 
specific responsibilities of all parties. Written agreements should be 
reached prior to initiation of the program to guide both the base arid the 
participating institution in carrying out the program, 

C, The military will have respons ibi 1 i ty .for supplying certain essential resources. 

In addition to identifying programs desired, the number of persons involved, 
and the costs, the military should expect to provide certain essentials 
for such programs on base: 

1. Suitable and adequate classrooms 

2* Space and facilities for a library or learning center 
3* Adequate learning resources to support the program 
^^ Laboratory spoce and essential equipment for courses requiring 
laboratory experiments 
, 5. Other equipment and supplies (e.g, , typewriters, business machlneSp 
etc*) essential to the courses offered. 

It is tlie responsibility of the educational institution to notify the 
military base of additional or extraordinary needs sufficiently in * 
advance to make it possible for the base to fulfill the request* 

The military In most Instances will be expected to provide certain 
initial fund.^ for starting the service. 
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The military must give full support and backing to the program once It Is 
initiated* 

No program will succeed withouc the continuing support of the poit 
commander, his staff, and the highest officials of the respective 
service branch, A p^sts^ondary program will alio need the attention of 
an educational officer who Is a qualified educator and is givan time 
and staff to manage and evaluate the program and provide essential 
academic advisenent. The- educat ional officer will need the full support 
of all base officials. The ',>ucceii of such programs is highly dependant 
upon the experience, leaderships and resourcefulness of such an individuaU 

There is need for greater uniformity of policy and practice among the various 
branches of the military, 

It has been noted that differences exist in both policy and practice 
between various branches of the service, FRACHE urges that steps be 
taken toward the. fol lowing i ^ ' 

l« Greater commonality in administrative organization of edycational, 

programi throughout the servjces- 
2m More common or comparable scales of tuition support 
3* More ©ommon agreement on what constitutes adequate classroom 

space and equipment. 

Greater uniformity of commitment on the part of the varioui branches 
could do much to Increase comparability of programs and services among 
military bases ^ and would Improve efficiency and reduce the administrative 
burden on institutions providing educational programs to more than one base. 

On bases where non'^milftary personnel are permitted to take courses. It is 
understood that the first reipons i bt I i ty in terms of space and Inst ruct ipnal 
services is to the military student. However, the inclusion of community' 
people on a space^avai lable and self^^paid baiis may be beneficial to all 
parties concerned and Is encouraged. 

The E V a 1 ua t i^on^ of E due a 1 1 ona 1 ^ Jg rams on Hilitary jag e 

Educational programs conducted by accredited or candidate pos tsecondary 
institutions on a milftary base should be evaluated by the appropriate regional 
accrediting commission in conjunction with an institutional evaluation. 

Although informal evaluations may be made by military education staff, 
it is not appropriate for the military to engage In formally evaluating 
the programs of an accredited postsecondary Institution* It is recom- 
mended , however, that appropriate military educational personnel confer 
with the inst i tution in doing the relevant part of Its self^^study. An 
evaluation team may wish to confer with the military regarding the 
support, reiources, and effectiveness of a given program. 
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If an accraditecl institutfon offers educational programs on a military base 
within another accredUing region, the evaluation should be conducted 
jointly by the af fee tcd^^ini ss ions with primary raspons i b 1 1 1 ty vested in 
the parent commission, ^^^he case of overseas programs eonducted outside 
the United States or Its possessions, the evaluation should be condueted 
by the appropriate regional commission. 

Those responsible for postsecondary military base programs will be c^niiant 
of and generally eKpected to meet the appropriate military, state, regional 
aceredlting commission, and FRACHE guidelines for operation of the programs. 



Consort ia^ Arran^ments 

Where two or more insticutions are joined together in consortia to provide 
educational programs on military bases certain common administrative 
arrangements and educational policies need to be agreed upon. This can 
be handled by a consortium board with appropriate representation from each 
of the participating Institutions and the mi I Uary, Such matters as calendar, 
admissions, course and degree requirements, transfer of credits, and tuition 
should be developed* 

From the outset the appropriate regional accrediting commission should be 
notif' d of and involved In the development of the consortia. Evaluation 
of the consortia educational program will be in conjunction with the evalua-^ 
tlon and accreditation process with each participating institution* Consortia 
arrangements will not be Independently evaluated for separate accredited 
status* 



Approved by the Council 
October 2^, 1973 



APPENDIX K 

mm ION OF R^IONAL ACCRLDITING COitll^IONS OF lilGIICR mUCATION ^ 

INTERIM (UllDI-MNIiS ON (mnmCllJAL RHIJVriONSHlPS 
WITH MDN-RUnTONAILY ACCn^liDITJiD ORnANlZA:riONS 

No posLbncuiulary oducdtional institutmn accredited by a regional instFtu- 
tional nccrrrJitmg CDimnission con lend thcprostige or authority oF its ac- 
cfi^^ditriLion to nuthantfcatc courses or programs offered under contract with 
org.inUations not so accredited unless it demonstratei adherence to the 
following principles! 

K The primary purpose of offering such a course or program is educational, 
(Although the primary purpose of the offering must be educational, what 
ancillary purposes also provide the foundation for the program or course 
such as auxHiary services, antfclpated Income, and public relations?) 

2* Any course offered must be conslstant with the institutlon'i educational 
purpose and objc-ctives as they were at the time of the last evaluation,^ If 
the Institution alters Its purpose and objectives, the regional commlsiion 
must be notified and the Federation policy on substantive change applied* 
(Mow does the Institution define the specific relationship between the 
primary and nnciWar^ purposes and the contracted service and how does It 
dcnionstrate Its capability to attain these purposes^) 

3, Courses to be offered and the value and level of their credit must be 
delt^rmined In accordance with established Institutional procedures, and 
undrir tiie usual mechanisms of review, 

(What evidence uxlsts tliat established institutional procedures have been 
fol lowed?) 

Courses offered for credit must remain under the sole and direct control 
of the sponsoring accredited institution, which exercises ultimate and con- 
tinuing responsibility for the performance of these functlonf as reflected 
in the cuntractg with provisions to assure that conduct of the courses meets 
the standards of its regular programs as disclosed fully In the institution's 
publications, especially as these pertain tos 

a, recrujtment and counseling of students 

b, admission of students to courses and/or to the sponsoring 

institution whore credit programs are pursued 
c* instruction in the courses 

d, evaluation of student progress 

e, record keeping » 

f, tuition and/or fees charged, receipt and disbursement of funds, 

and refund pol icy 

g, appointment and validation of credentials of faculty teaching the course 

h, nature and location of courses 

i, instructional resources, such as the library 

(Additional data needed would Include course outlines, syllabi, copies of 
exams, records of students, and evidence of equivalencies with established 
programs.) 
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APPENDIX L 



In dstiibl ! bhf ng con t rc^c lua 1 arrangements with non-regional ly accredfted 
organfi^at ions^ institutions are expected to utilize the following guida- 
Unes* The not-for-profit institution should astabllsh that its tax exempt 
status, as govcrnLid by state or federal regulatfonSp will not be affected 
by such contractual arrangemonts with a for-'profit organ i zat ion. 

I , The Contract 



A. Should be executed only fay duly doSign^ed officers of the instl- 
tution and their counterparts in the cgntractlng organiiat ion* 
While other faculty and administrative representatives will un-* 
doubtcdly be Involved In the contract negotiations, care should 

be taken to avoid inipl led or apparent power to execute the contract 
by unauthorized personnel, 

B. Should nstablish a dufinite understanding between the Instttiitlon 
and contractor rugardlng the work to be performed, the period of 
the .lyrcernent and the conditions undur which any possible renewal or 
renuygt ia t ion of the contract would take place, 

C. Should clearly vest the ultimate responsibility for the performance 
of the nncessary control functions for the ediicatlonal offering with 
the accredited institution granting credit for the offering. Such 
performance responsibility by the credit granting Institution would 
minlmany consibt of adequate provisions for review and approval of 
work performed in each functional area by the contractor, 

D* Should clearly establish the responsibilities of the institution 
and contractor regarding: 



a > 


indFrect costs 


h. 


accounting records and audits 


b, 


approval of salaries ^ 




secur 1 ty 


c . 


e'qui pment ^ 


J- 


termi nat ion costs 


d. 


subconLracts and travel 


k. 


tu i t i on refund 


e. 


property ownership and 


1 , 


student records 




accoun tab 1 1 1 ty 


m. 


facul ty faci 1 i ties 


f , 


inventions and patents 


n* 


safety regu lat Ions 




publications and copyrighti 


o* 


insurance coverage 



' ' * Enrol I "^^ nt. A^ r cc flTQjjJ^ 

A. The enrol IniQnt agraement should cluarly outline the obligations of 
both the Inst I tut ion and the student, and a copy of the enrollment 
agreement should be furnished to the student before any payment is 
made« 

B, The institution should determine that each applicant is fully informed 
as to the nature of the objlgation he Is entering Into and as to his 
respons I bil I t i es and his rights under the enrollment agreement before 
he signs it. 
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C. No diiiullinriit nyrcuiiiant should be binding until ft has been accepted 

by Lha nutriaritics of the institutfon vested with this reiponsi bl 1 i ty , 

III. Tujt ion Pol icIqs^ 

1* The toini Miition for nny specific given course should be the 
sumc fur parsons at any given time. Group training contracts 
showing lower iiidivicJual ratns may be negotiated with businasSi 
indusLrialy or govurnmenta 1 ^gcnclei. j 

2. Tuition uhirges In cuursus should ^^e bona fide, effective on • . ^ 

Dpucifle dntuSj and appncablo to all who enroll thereafter | 

or arc prtisently in school, provided the unrol Iment agreement 1' 

so St ipulates, ^ 

3* All f;KLra charges arid costs incidental to training should be - 
rcvaaled to the proipective studynt before he is enrolled. 

^. The Institution should show that the total tuition cliargei for w| 
ench of its courses Is reasonable In th© light of the service 
to be ryndiired, the equipment to be furnished, and Its operating 
costs, " ■ : 

K 

B. Refun ds and Cju}cc]]a t Ions ' ^ 

K The institution shpuld have a fair and equitable tuition refund 

and cancel lat ion policy, ,^ 

2, The institution should publish Its tuition refund and cancella-- ' 
tion policy in Its catalog or other appropriate literature. 

Col l^tjjm Pjractjjces 

li Nc^thods used by an Institution In requesting or demanding pay-^ 
mcnt should fQllow nound ethical business practices. 

2. If proinisftory notes or contr*icts for tuition are sold or dis- 
countL^d to third parties by the institution, enrolees or their 
finoncial sponsors should be av/are of this action, 

IV, Student Recruj tment i> 

A, Adve rtising and Promotional Literature 

K All advertisements and promotional literature used should be 
truthful and avoid leaving any false, misleading or exaggerated 
Impressions with respect to the school, Its personnel, its courses " ' 
and services, or the occupational opportunities for its graduates... , , 
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2, Al I fiJvyrt I sing and promotiunal literatura usod should clearly 
indiCiUe that education, and not employment, is being offered. 



3. All advurtisiny nnd proiDotional literature should include the 
correct name of the school. So-called *»bl Ind*' advert fsenients 
are cgn»ndercd rnisluading and unethfcal. 

B, Field Agunti 

1. An institution is rosponslblo to its current and prospective 
studt;nts for the rcprescntat i ons made by its field reprcienta^ 
tjves (inGluding nycnclus and other authorized persons or firms 
soliciting -iEudents), and tharefore should select each of them 
with the utmost care, provide thum with adequate training, and 
arrange for proper supervision of their work. 

2. It is the rusponsi bl 1 1 ty of an instltutlgn to conform to the 
lav^b and rcfyulations of uach of the states In which it operatei 
or soliGits students, and in particular to see that each of JtS 
field ruprusentatlves working In any such state is properly 
licensed or registered as required by the laws of the state* 

3. If field ruprasantat ivus arc authorised to prepare and/or run 
advurt fs Ing, or to use promotional materials, the instltutfon 
should accept full responslbl 1 !ty for the materials used and 
should approve any such in advance of their use. 

When field rnprcsentat I ves are author ii^ed to collect money from 
an applicant for enrollment, they should leave with the applicant 
a receipt for tfio money collected and a copy of the enrollment 
fty rccinen t * 

5* No fiald rrprascritnt ive bhould iise any title, such as '^counselor 
•'advisur," ur "rtg i b I rar that tunds to indicate that his duties 
and luspuns I b ! 1 i t ! ijs are other than they actually are. 

6, No rfeld ayent should violate orally any of tlii^ standards ap- 
plicable lo ndvertjsing and proinotional material. 



Notei Qunst Ions about these guidel Inas or rciqiiusts for further informati 
bhould be addressed to the office of the Institution's regional 
accrud f 1 1 ng comm i s s Ion • 



Approvud by Lfie Council 
March 1^, 1973 
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